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recognition the Centennial 
Teacher Education America devote 
the present issue several articles which 
stress various phases the development 
this essential public education. 
interest note that the celebration the 
establishment the first normal school 
takes place while another major war 
blackens our eastern horizon. the one 
hand, the United States honor the 
achievements education; the other, 
sinister forces Europe exalt intrigue and 
malicious propaganda, ostensibly 
oppressed men and women but factually 
behalf individuals and groups who seek 
new form economic and social tyranny. 
clear, however, that the present war 
unique that the enemies both sides 
are apparently reluctant engage hu- 
quasi-robots, propaganda, and strategic al- 
liances. While the new technique seems 
promise conservation man power (as 
press France has withdrawn hundred 
thousand its troops), consequence per- 
haps emerging humaneness, the new 
technique likewise imposes combatants 
and civilians, alike, the burden resistance 
mented the airplane and the radio. 
seem have reached the crisis edu- 
cation vs. propaganda, the latter accelerated 
new methods communication and the 
former slowly gathering its strength for 
counter attacks the same means. this 
the new type warfare education 
has its future sharply defined: better edu- 
cated teachers, men and women who can 
guide youth and adults distinguish be- 
tween truth and its masks. 

There more than hint this edu- 
cational need the article Unsolved 
Problems Teacher Education Payson 
The author well known that 
will suffice locate him member 
the faculty the Graduate School 


Education Harvard University whence 
may view through experienced eyes the 
State which served with high distinc- 
tion Commissioner Education. Ros- 
West, President the State 
Teachers College Trenton, New Jersey, 
pauses Century Public Teacher 
Education before notable landmarks 
the hundred years long development 
teacher education, and RALPH 
President Danbury State Teachers Col- 
lege, Connecticut, lingers before the mem- 
Teachers. JAARSMA, Dean 
Instruction the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, sees the 
remarkable Growth American Teacher 
Education challenge declared new 
ideologies and conceptions new social 
order. similar challenge noted 
for Guidance and Activities, but this 
article the author convinced that the 
new emphases education must con- 
trols new type education for teachers, 
one which teachers learn actually 
participating practices guidance and 
School Education Miami University 
indicates Teachers and the Modern 
how various characteristics mod- 
ern life should affect the education 
teachers. 

The foregoing articles are representative 
critical thinking about the status 
teacher education the beginning 
the second century its history. That 
such education must conform new de- 
mands, new opportunities, and the results 
imperatively higher standards obvious. 
The Manns, Pierces, and Barnards the 
past century wrought monumental work. 
The new century will need champions 
less courageous and resourceful. Public 
education has won battles but not the 
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Unsolved Problems Teacher 
Education 


Payson SMITH 


want better teachers, and more teachers, for all classes rich and 
poor, for children and adults. want that the resources the community should 
directed the procuring better instructors, its highest concern. One the 
surest signs the regeneration society will be, the elevation the art teaching 
the highest rank the community. When people shall learn that its greatest ben- 
efactors and most important members, are men devoted the liberal instruction 
all its the work raising life its buried intellect, will have opened 
itself the path true glory. This truth making its way. Socrates now regarded 
the greatest man age great men. The name has grown dim before that 
apostle. teach, whether word action, the highest function earth.” 
ELLERY CHANNING, Boston, Feb. 28, 1837. 


THE end the first century 
teacher education, there are before 
it, apparently, far more unsolved prob- 
lems than there are solved ones. Indeed, 
would times appear, from the dis- 
cussion these unsolved problems, that 
teacher education the United States 
has the whole been disappointing 
educational enterprise. 

Before considering some the issues 
that confront this field education, 
might well least mention few 


the achievements teacher educa- 
tion. 

Not the least these achievements 
has been the now nation-wide acceptance 
the implications the Resolve which, 
April 19, 1838, was adopted the 
General Court Massachusetts. That 
Resolve, will recalled, authorized 
the State Board Education accept 
from private sources gift $10,000 
and use with like sum public 
funds for the purpose “qualifying 
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teachers for our Common Schools.” The 
implications the Resolve, further 
clarified and strengthened legislation 
all the states, were, first, that the 
state recognizes statute that special- 
ized preparation necessary the call- 
ing teaching, and, second, that the 
state itself must assume responsibility for 
the provision that preparation. More- 
over, became apparent that from this 
beginning there could other end- 
ing except the control the state the 
conditions under which persons are 
enter and continue the service pub- 
lic education. These are important con- 
clusions. Upon them has been built very 
much the program teacher educa- 
tion now found the United States. 
From them emerge some the issues 
the present time. 

may remarked that the decision 
Massachusetts and the other states 
was not made without consideration both 
the control administration 
teacher education and the character 
the program itself. the latter, this 
had been carefully outlined and critically 
studied. The members the General 
Court Massachusetts were entirely 
aware that they were creating new and 
different kind school. control, 
Carter his Sixth Essay Popular 
Education pointed out the relation the 
state bears when said: 

institution for the education teach- 
ers, has been before intimated, would 
form part, and very important part, 
the free-school system. would be, more- 
over, precisely that portion the system 
which should under the direction the 
State, whether the others are not. Be- 


cause should thus secure once uni- 
form, intelligent, and independent tribunal 


November 


for decision the qualifications teachers, 

institution for this purpose would 
become, its influence society, and par- 
ticularly the young, engine sway 
the public sentiment, the public morals, and 
the public religion, more powerful than 
any other the possession government. 
should, therefore, responsible imme- 
diately them. And they should carefully 
overlook it, and prevent its being perverted 
other purposes, directly indirectly, 
than those for which designed. should 
emphatically the State’s institution. And 
its results would soon make the State’s 
favorite and pride, among other literary 
and scientific institutions. 

appraising the results what the 
states undertook, should noted that 
for nearly half the century now clos- 
ing the scope public education was 
little wider than that the common 
elementary school. Secondary education 
had not been all generally accepted 
part public education. Besides, 
should recalled that for quite all 
the century teachers the elementary 
schools were service for extremely 
short periods time, and, still further, 
that until within the very recent past 
large numbers persons have served 
teachers without having themselves had 
any direct contact with normal schools. 
the face these circumstances the 
record the normal schools leaven- 
ing and stimulating force hardly less 
than remarkable. Disciplinary methods 
have been revolutionized. was the 
cruelty the discipline the schools 
his day that first enlisted the interest 
that Horace Mann had education. 
not that discipline has been made 
softer; that through studies child 
psychology and the application it, the 
modern school has for the most part be- 
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come happy place, attractive and not 
repugnant children. The entire at- 
mosphere the elementary school class- 
room has been transformed. 

with discipline, with methods 
instruction. Research, experimenta- 
tion, and demonstration have placed 
the hands American teachers greatly 
improved tools used for the de- 
velopment American youth. Like 
other institutions our country, the nor- 
mal schools, while maintaining their es- 
sential points difference, have readily 
received from the schools other coun- 
tries whatever contributions appeared 
promising and have adapted them the 
uses American education. 

From the first the state teacher- 
education institutions have been the 
means enriching the offerings the 
elementary schools. The American Insti- 
tute Instruction, its Memorial 
the General Court Massachusetts, out- 
lined curriculum far greater scope 
than that any present any school 
that day. Pierce, his letter Henry 
Barnard describing the normal school 
his imagination, evidently had mind 
elementary school far greater 
wealth, both content and activity, 
than the common school the “Three 
R’s” then generally approved. The nor- 
mal schools and, later, the teachers col- 
leges have been the chief instruments 
for accelerating the evolution elemen- 
tary education. 

assume that the influence the normal 
schools was limited what they did for 
elementary education. The force their 
influence has been felt very great 
degree indeed secondary education 
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well. would have been impossible 
set motion the influences which have 
powerfully affected the lower schools 
without having resultant consequences 
upon the schools which they were the 
base. The general development pub- 
lic secondary education has taken place 
for the most part the past four five 
decades. the beginning and through 
the recent period rapid growth the 
teachers high schools came quite ex- 
clusively from the colleges liberal 
arts. These colleges still constitute the 
chief source supply high-school 
teachers. well known that these col- 
leges whole have scant confidence 
the effectiveness attempts the 
specialized preparation teachers, and 
have themselves usually provided op- 
portunity for such preparation only un- 
der pressure from 
control certification. Quite generally the 
faculties liberal arts colleges regard 
the attainment some measure schol- 
arship, combined with mature qualities 
mind and personality 
guarantee good teaching. spite 
this fact teaching force itself drawn 
from places scepticism not hos- 
tility the idea professional teach- 
ing, may well maintained that 
teachers the secondary schools have 
advanced greatly the skill with which 
they have approached their respective 
problems. 

Subjects introduced into the elemen- 
tary schools have been continued the 
high schools. The methods teaching 
these subjects demonstrated the lower 
schools have undoubtedly influenced 
methods used the upper schools. Prin- 
ciples and practices designed react 
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upon youthful behavior have penetrated 
the schools which children have ad- 
vanced. certainly not too much 
claim that gains this kind are large 
measure placed the credit the 
normal schools which over the past cen- 
tury have had the preparation teach- 
ers their sole object. 

the advancement professional 
teacher preparation terms statistics 
and figures, hardly necessary 
speak. Scores state normal schools and 
teachers colleges, departments educa- 
tion colleges, and schools education 
universities, every section the 
United States, are now engaged pre- 
paring great numbers teachers for 
the public schools. 

Against the background notable 
record, therefore, possible con- 
sider the problems that now appear, with 
confidence that acceptable solutions can 
reached. the present situation one 
significant fact, itself achievement, 
should cited, namely, that has 
long last come true that with proper 
distribution available graduates 


already said, one question an- 
swered the Resolve April 19, 1838, 
related the control teacher educa- 
tion and teacher eligibility. But that an- 
swer itself raises other questions, most 
which have with administration. 
The principle public control one 
thing, the practice administration 
quite another. within this province 
control that are found some 
the most exigent the present issues 


acter 
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are sight day, have not al- 
ready reached it, when trained teacher 
can had for every elementary school, 
That something which even two 
ades ago seemed too remote even 
imagined. Teachers art, music, prac- 
tical arts, physical education, and other 
special subjects are likewise coming 
their positions with some technical equip- 
ment for teaching. 

may well that, for the first time 
the history teacher education the 
United States, possible approach 
its problems without considering the ne- 
long teaching positions had filled 
candidates without training, because 
there were not enough 
didates, makeshifts selection and some 
disregard standards may have been 
tolerable. With the public new posi- 
tion, that plenitude candidates for 
its service, the public can consider its 
interests new light. can now ex- 
amine the record, take inventory the 
present, consider existing needs, and 
plan for the future. 


teacher education and employment. 
may granted settled that the states 
have established constitution and law 
the right decide who shall teach 
the schools, and what equipment 
preparation prospective teachers should 
have. The full use this right involves 


supervision not only public institu- 
tions that prepare teachers, but, some 
measure, private ones that undertake 
so. 
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the use the mechanics cer- 
tification, the state may not only pre- 
scribe the amount time that must 
given professional study, may even 
designate the subjects that are in- 
cluded such study. Some states al- 
ready this. even conceivable that 
criticize, and try modify the instruc- 
tional procedures the college class- 
room, least far these might 
held affect the skill the prospec- 
tive teacher. While state control 
teacher education through administra- 
tion has not yet gone far that, yet 
well recognize that such exten- 
sion state control through administra- 
tion quite possible, and consider 
what extent and what ways the ad- 
ministrative function should used 
and, well, itself controlled. There 
are definite bounds within which ad- 
ministrative office can useful mold- 
ing and directing educational practices. 
extremely doubtful whether any 
state department, purely administra- 
tive can very successfully, through 
its own immediate staff, supervise class- 
room procedures. certainly not 
its best when tries so. 

begin, central state office edu- 
cation hardly likely liberally 
treated financially that can hope 
have staff large enough for the pur- 
pose close and effective supervision. 
Again, state departments are self- 
contained, with slight possibility 
interchange among the states, that the 
maintenance high-grade and com- 
petent staffs this specialized charac- 
ter would impossible build except 
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few the very largest states. Still 
again, even the remote possibility 
the creation large and experienced 
staffs, there remains the well-nigh im- 
possible task preventing such staff 
from developing authoritarian points 
view and practices. Bureaucracy has 
place the classroom. has power 
stimulate improve teaching. 
the initiation any professional activity 
administration can play encouraging 
and highly stimulating part. the later 
guiding that activity, administration 
can some aid. has responsibility 
for making decisions points dis- 
pute, and for representing the public 
those questions policy which an- 
swers must given. However, the 
genius which animates and moves for- 
ward professional undertaking must 
come from within. Professional teacher 
education cannot progress far edict, 
nor can make gains against the judg- 


ment those who have the work 
hand. 


Educational advance any state can 
come only through research, experi- 
mentation, and demonstration those 
who are the laboratories. These lab- 
oratories are the classrooms and the 
school systems the one hand, and the 


teacher-education institutions 
other. Hence, dealing with the prob- 
lems teacher education, with studies 
them, with attempts their solu- 
tion, prime importance that the 
institutions and agencies that have any 
concern with them join their efforts. The 
function administration lies the ini- 
tiation and promotion these efforts. 
The relation state control the 
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licensing teachers has many points 
likeness that which applies the 
licensing physicians. Professional ad- 
vance comes from schools, and from 
sources outside administration, which 
serves chiefly formulating and crystal- 
lizing for certification purposes gener- 
ally accepted standards. 

the approach the internal prob- 
lems teacher education, those that 
have with possible changes cur- 
riculum, fundamental objectives 
individual schools, there lies the way 
one serious obstacle fair and impartial 
inquiry. That obstacle the one in- 
stitutional self-interest. some the 
states there have been such changes 
basic conditions alter materially the 
status the normal schools and teachers 
colleges. 

decreasing elementary school pop- 
ulation, the consolidation smaller 
schools into larger units, the tendency 
teachers stay longer their posi- 
tions; these and other causes have re- 
sulted considerably diminished de- 
mand for new teachers. one state, 
the basis total twenty-two thou- 
sand teachers employed, there were re- 
quired only ten years ago more than 
two thousand new teachers every year. 
recent years seven eight hundred, 
some years even fewer beginning 
teachers have been needed each year. 
the state question the public teachers 
colleges alone have graduated teachers 
numbers more than sufficient fill 
all new vacancies. Other schools, col- 
leges, and private training schools have 
likewise been adding their graduates 
the lists those available. The situa- 
tion this state, not general, 
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least typical many others. The occa- 
sion has provided the opportunity for 
lengthening courses raising 
standards. However, 
less than men covet long life and im- 
mortality, only expected that 
these institutions should examine what- 
ever other possibilities there may 
enlarging their fields usefulness, thus 
holding increasing their student en- 
rollments. 

not difficult discover these new 
fields. unprecedented period 
lessened opportunity for the employ- 
ment young people there has been 
great increase the number those 
who are turning the higher schools. 
While not possible know what 
extent this condition will continue pre- 
vail, has already lasted long enough 
give the impression, least, per- 
manency. has, many places, resulted 
more demand for educational courses 
beyond those the high school. 
here that teacher education faces both 
its temptation and its opportunity. Those 
charge some institutions believe 
that, since the schools have the physical 
facilities accommodate more students, 
they should, both their own interests 
and those youth, plan combine the 
features the junior college with those 
teacher education. 

Such proposal may indicate oppor- 
tunity or, quite probably, may lead 
the weakening the institution for its 
professional task. 

doubt various solutions this 
problem institutional re-adaptation 
expansion will attempted. Whatever 
the specific proposal, timely sug- 
gest that the public normal schools and 
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teachers colleges have hitherto quite 
generally devoted themselves the 
single objective the preparation 
teachers. While there have been valu- 
able by-products, coming naturally from 
courses that center upon the training 
children, yet these by-products have is- 
sued from the main purpose the 
schools and have not been sought its 
main ends. 

more than doubtful whether 
professional school can receive large 
proportion students who are without 
professional purpose, except serious 
risk the efficacy the school its 
own field. The adoption aimless gen- 


The discussion the foregoing point 
does not comprehend consideration 
another quite different, but seemingly 
similar, proposal, namely, that ex- 
panding the cultural offerings teach- 
ers colleges, with the intent increasing 
their efficiency the fulfillment their 
central mission, which the preparation 
teachers. There seems little dif- 
ference opinion that the longer period 
preparation now becoming general 
teachers colleges should provide place 
for more study subject matter well 
for more studies and activities 
strictly professional kind. such pro- 
gram, even, possible cause dilu- 
tion teacher education introducing 
into programs unproven and doubt- 
ful value relation the preparation 
teachers. one disputes the im- 
portance the teacher’s having the 
broadest possible grasp the subject 
matter with which deals the class- 
room. More than that, all will agree 
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eral education teachers college, may 
increase the attendance the college, 
but disastrous cost the specific edu- 
cational interests which the public has 
entrusted it. 

The alternative this proposal, that 
combining general and professional 
education some schools for the sake 
saving their existence, not neces- 
sarily the abolition the schools. Other 
needed educational uses may served 
the adoption wholly new func- 
tions for some schools, reserving 
others and preserving them the newer 
professional objectives teacher educa- 
tion. 


that the teacher should one who can 
fairly described, even world 
wide and uncertain definitions, 
“educated” person. But, speaking chiefly 
the elementary schools, with which 
this particular discussion primarily 
concerned, any program teacher edu- 
cation must viewed the light the 
conditions that prevail the service. 
Those conditions include conspicuously 
the probable length term employ- 
ment. Whether would more less 
desirable that elementary-school teachers 
make their calling life occupation, the 
fact that teaching for most persons 
the lower schools far from that 
present, and does not appear likely 
become so. The graduate teachers 
college entering the elementary school 
may expect average service not 
more than ten eleven years. Very 
many will teach for much shorter terms 
than that. minority will continue per- 
manently service, and for that minor- 
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ity the provision some form in- 
service education will required. 

The demands for the better profes- 
sional equipment elementary teachers 
have greatly increased. The materials 
possible use producing this better 
equipment are large variety and 
amount. The experience practice fac- 
tor has significant place. Moreover, the 
opportunity for the study method 
conjunction with subject matter will 
more recognized and appreciated. 

does seem, therefore, that teach- 
ers college should, its experimenting 
with four-year courses, give first place 
the possibility organizing full four 
years professional work, heavily 
weighted the first with studies sub- 
ject matter, but point overlooking 
the ultimate aim. student should not 
received into any professional school 
unless has already made decision, 
tentative though may be, identify 
himself with the profession for which 
the school gives preparation. Any con- 
siderable body students with other 
aims will, any professional school, al- 
most certainly, finally modify its whole 
character. 

may appropriate remark here 
that the present pressure for reducing 
the number teachers inconsistent 
with the best interests the public. 
being altogether too readily assumed 
that decline youth population and 
school enrollments entails once pro- 
portionate reduction the number 
teachers employed. matter fact, 
there have long been needed educational 
services that have been denied because 
the annually increasing school enroll- 
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ments. Now that halt has come 
numbers, would well study, 
least, some other types service, and 
the possibility doing some things that 
have been overlooked neglected. 
begin, one may mention not new 
ice all but that which should pro- 
vided those children elementary 
age, said number three-quarters 
Then, there that large number 
physically and otherwise handicapped 
children who are not only losing the 
chance they ought have, but are im- 
peding the progress others. Many spe- 
cially trained teachers are needed 
serve these children, not 
twenty per cent whom are now hav- 
ing the specialized treatment they ought 
have. Behavior problems many 
towns and cities, especially under- 
privileged neighborhoods, 
far better promise prompt solution 
home and school visiting teachers were 
employed. Special activities the 
fields guidance, placement, and voca- 
tional education invite study and atten- 
tion the training more persons. 
There belief that the political, eco- 
nomic, and social welfare the people 
can safeguarded promoted 
through much more extended oppor- 
tunities than are now available for the 
education adults. These are 
means all the things which would 
seem indicate the unwisdom nar- 
row view about the responsibilities and 
the functions teacher education, and 
too prompt decision reduce the 
total number persons prepared 
for teaching. 
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present challenge our national 
program teacher education that 
creating better relationship between 
teacher-education institutions and the 
school systems now served them. 
too many instances those factors that 
tion fail see their mutual obligations 
and responsibilities. The fault not 
wholly either place. Officials who em- 
ploy teachers often restrict their contacts 
with the teachers colleges such visits 
may necessary get information 
about those who may eligible fill 
prospective vacancies. The contributions 
that superintendents schools can make 
towards the betterment the practices 
the teachers colleges are withheld. 
This face the fact that many 
school systems are following progressive 
programs that should objects study 
and perhaps even pattern for teacher 
education. the other hand, teacher- 
education institutions can vastly increase 
their usefulness extending, codpera- 
tion with school systems, all their ac- 
tivities research, experimentation, and 
demonstration, well practice. 
The geographical population area 
within which public teachers college 
operates should regarded lab- 
oratory, which the college should play 
central and leading part. The sugges- 
tion the recent Regents’ Inquiry for 
the State New York, that state super- 
vision education conducted largely 
through the medium the teachers col- 
leges that state, has great merit. 
assumed, course, that supervision, 
thus directed, will have the character 


visualize very great improvement the 
schools any area where all the agen- 
cies responsible for progress are joined 
their efforts. 

connection with this process the 
more prompt and greater vitalization 
sources, mention may made what 
often seems reluctance utilize 
fully the fruits the teacher-education 
enterprise. well known that in- 
stitution any kind has tendency 
“institutionalize” fix its own pat- 
tern all who come into it. School sys- 
tems share this tendency. Even 
whole their directors are likely expect 
teacher education prepare for their 
acceptance candidates who will fit readily 
into the present and accepted system. 
While expectations this kind are 
the main natural and reasonable, yet 
the fact that, unless care taken, one 
result may cause the teachers 
college focus its attention what the 
schools, established, expect them. 
such situations teacher education does 
indeed become teacher training the 
narrowest sense. mutual yielding 
this tendency the part institu- 
tion and the schools serves can result 
only vicious circle which prevents 
improvement. 

many parts the country local 
school systems have adopted so-called 
“experience” rules, the terms 
which candidates are required present 
records some years experience be- 
fore they can regarded eligible for 
employment. These rules may have the 
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merit reducing somewhat the evils 
localism and political interference. Be- 
yond that merit there seems little 
said for them except that place where 
the superintendent has stronger faith 
the skill other superintendents than 
his own the matter the induc- 
tion. new teachers into service. The 
capitalization the enthusiasm, zeal, 
and fresh points view young teach- 
ers coming out first-rate teachers col- 
leges something test educational 
leadership. 

There are issues considerable im- 
portance the public teachers colleges 
that grow out their relationships with 
the schools education that are con- 
nected with the universities. states 
where state universities maintain schools 
education these issues are both profes- 
sional and financial. instances where 
the state universities not maintain 
schools education, the difficulties may 
only financial. has seemed most 
cases that legislatures are often more 
generous their treatment the uni- 
versities than the normal schools and 
teachers colleges. Problems this kind 
are solved only after straightfor- 
ward presentation what appear 
rival claims, but more conjunction 
with carefully planned programs 


the area teacher education for 
secondary education are numerous and 
complex problems. These emerge from 
the rapid growth secondary educa- 
tion, both numbers and scope 
services, and from the unsettled state 
opinion what should included 
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which administrative officers both 
classes institutions have demonstrated 
their will and their ability work to- 
gether constructively. 

The public teachers colleges which 
have emerged from the status normal 
schools still suffer from the fact that 
research and experimentation have been 
completely preémpted the univer- 
sities. for any professional 
school assume full status acts only 
sort middle man pass along 
what derives from other 
ably higher sources. Such issue should 
probably not cause too much anxiety 
group institutions that have 
greatly increased prestige and influ- 
ence the recent past. Some the 
larger and better-equipped public teach- 
ers colleges have already demonstrated 
that they can, their own account, suc- 
cessfully assume tasks now perhaps too 
generally regarded belonging the 
university alone. any case, there 
should closer contacts between uni- 
versity schools education and teachers 
colleges. These contacts should not re- 
main, they now often are, the 
relationship the university school act- 
ing the giver and the teachers college 
the recipient the benefits. Both are 
essential united program. 


the education secondary-school 
teachers. 

While the high schools were receiv- 
ing into their membership only rela- 
tively small proportion youth 
secondary age, and were measuring their 
efficiency chiefly their success pre- 
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paring students for college, the relation- 
ship between them and the college was 
for the most part sym- 
pathetic. 

Because the teachers the high 
schools were for the most part recruited 
from the liberal arts colleges, they knew 
very well what these colleges would ex- 
pect them agents preparation. 
Courses, textbooks, with some modifica- 
tions, and methods were copied the 
schools from the colleges. When the sec- 
ondary-school enrollment began rapidly 
increase, and this increase enroll- 
ment included many students without 
college objective, the situation changed. 
Moreover, already said, the students 
coming into the high schools reflected 
the results influences that had for 
some time been work the lower 
schools. Most important all force 
modifying secondary education has been 
the changing conception social 
agency. There are now attending the 
secondary schools the United States 
approximately sixty-five per cent the 
youth secondary age. Not only that, 
but these youth, the vestibule adult 
feel the repercussions era pro- 
found political, economic, 
change. The majority them will ter- 
minate their formal schooling with grad- 
uation from the high school. These and 
other circumstances combine give 
secondary education far greater sig- 
nificance than has ever had. There 
the part those who administer and 
teach the secondary schools deep- 
ening sense responsibility for making 
them more effective agencies help 
youth better understand both them- 
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selves and the society which they are 
part. 

longer enough that teachers 
have knowledge the subjects they 
teach, basic importance though that 
condition is. The secondary-school teach- 
must some way have been made 
sensitive the conditions that prevail 
the world into which youth will pres- 
ently go. More than that, must have 
some understanding how meet 
what Dean Holmes, the Graduate 
School Education Harvard Univer- 
sity, calls “the fundamental necessity 
knitting closely together 
knowledge his subject and his under- 
standing the growth human be- 

There is, probably, great differ- 
ence opinion the point that the sit- 
uation secondary education demands 
the provision specially planned pro- 
grams teacher education. agree 
such general proposition, however, 
and provide the programs are quite 
different things. must admitted that 
the attempts that have been made thus 
far provide for the professional prep- 
aration high-school teachers, both ad- 
ministrative officers and institutions have 
failed realize their opportunities. 
the one hand, certification regulations 
have many cases been highly mechan- 
ical, leaving too little the imagina- 
tion and initiative the colleges. 
the other hand, the will summon both 
imagination and initiative seems too 
often have been singularly lacking 
the colleges. If, the one hand, the 
rules have been and are more mechanical 
than they should be, would seem, 
the other, that the meeting these reg- 
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ulations has been less mechanical. 
Stated numbers semester hours have 
been filled offerings designed, 
would appear, meet the numerical re- 
quirement with whatever odds and ends 
could gathered together from the 
curriculum the college and described 
“educational courses.” 

Hence the debate now what 
the professional education teachers 
should include. There little dis- 
pute that shall based some meas- 
ure mastery the subject taught. 
Here agreement ends. Beyond that point 
may anything from the history 
education general psychology. The 
case cannot long remain thus suspended. 
large, not the chief, responsibility 
for leading attack the problem 
with the colleges where the prospective 
teachers are being educated. these in- 
stitutions cannot will not take that 
responsibility, will certainly as- 
sumed elsewhere. 

The liberal arts colleges are still the 
leading source supply secondary- 
school teachers. long these col- 
leges, any considerable number, re- 
gard the education teachers func- 
tion forced upon them against their 
judgment, secondary education must 
lose the help needs meeting the 
heavy demands that have come upon it. 
That help, however, will not per- 
manently lacking. Indications that the 
secondary schools are strengthened 
for their work through the better educa- 
tion their teachers are present. They 
are present the public teachers col- 
leges, which several states are winning 


rapid recognition the excellent results 
their activities. Indications are present 
the undertakings the schools and 
departments education various state 
and endowed universities which are or- 
ganizing and conducting plans for the 
education high-school teachers 
basis wholly worthy the best tradi- 
tions professional education, whether 
for teaching for other professions. 
Indications are also present few 
the liberal arts colleges, which the 
problems relating teacher education 
are being attacked through both study 
and experimentation. The task these 
liberal arts colleges admittedly 
easy one. that fusing with gen- 
eral and cultural courses those others 
which have professional objectives re- 
lation teacher education. Not all lib- 
eral arts colleges will regard that pro- 
fessional preparation within their 
province. Those which regard 
must take seriously their obligation. 

may well that the most sig- 
nificant advance ever made anywhere 
education will the forward movement 
American secondary education, the 
next few decades, social force the 
life people. That advance will 
possible under best conditions only 
the condition that secondary education 
have its command rapidly increas- 
ing proportion superior teachers. And 
so, may well be, the most significant 
progress teacher education, its sec- 
ond century, will lie the direction 
what will the production bet- 
ter teachers for our secondary and, per- 
haps, our higher schools. 
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Century Public Teacher Education 


ULY memorable month for Amer- 
ica. July, century and half ago, 
America declared its 
ence. July 1839, century ago, 
less spectacular event, but one far- 
reaching significance, occurred 
toric Lexington. 

Directly across the common whence 
handful determined New England 
farmers had fired the first shot the 
struggle with Mother England, another 
handful determined New England 
young women were examined for en- 
trance into the first state supported in- 
stitution for the education teachers 
established the United States. 
Doubtless they were bit frightened 
the unknown fields that lay before them, 
somewhat abashed their own temerity 
setting forth, and pleased that they 
had successfully taken the hurdle 
examinations the three R’s and had 
started toward their goal: trained teach- 
ership for the public schools America. 

They had reason frightened, 
abashed and pleased. Never before had 
public moneys been invested teacher- 
preparation such extent. their 
shoulders rested the burden proving 
that normal schools not only could 
successful but were essential compo- 
nent the state’s educational system. 
Never before had public recognition 
been given this country the worth 
and ability women preparation for 


the vocation teaching. Never before 
had public confidence their profes- 
sional capabilities been signally ex- 
pressed. 

The road this achievement had 
been long, tedious and arduous. co- 
lonial days, sure, Massachusetts 
had emphasized the value education 
many ways. The “Old Deluder Law” 
passed 1647 was designed promote 
general education order outwit 
“that old deluder, Satan,” who “sought 
keep men from the knowledge the 
Scriptures.” Every town with fifty 
more householders was required em- 
ploy schoolmaster teach the children 
read and write. The teacher’s wages 
ters such children inhabitants 
general.” Not all “ye inhabitants 
general” were pleased the idea tax- 
ation even for obviously good cause 
education. Nevertheless, pay for the 
schoolmaster they must. Free public edu- 
cation had begun. 

The New England schoolmaster 
this early eighteenth century was 
rule untrained, and badly educated. 
taught either because could noth- 
ing else, stop-gap until could 
earn enough money fit himself for 
something better. Despite his shortcom- 
ings, the calls upon him were many and 
varied. was expected pillar 
the church—sing the choir, teach 
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Sunday School, dig graves, necessary 
—participate leader all com- 
munity activities, all the janitor work 
about the building, and regular hours 
teach schoolhouseful children 
assorted ages, sexes and degrees learn- 
ing. The parents the children sup- 
plied the fire-wood, but the school mas- 
ter, with the help the older children, 
chopped it, piled it, made the fire and 
tended the stove throughout the day. 
boarded with the town’s leading 
citizen for some sixty-seven cents week. 
His teaching was grounded the stern 
principles piety and respect. There 
was little pleasure either side. 
The Sunday catechism often served 
text for the class reading. Church and 
school were hand glove with one an- 
other save the young souls committed 
their care from the clutches sin 
joy. 

Gradually, however, the religious mo- 
tive for education ceased suffice. Vil- 
lage congregations shepherded their 
minister were longer sufficient unto 
themselves. The machinery demo- 
cratic government began function. 
Business became industrialized and more 
complex. was increasingly evident 
that education was the gateway wealth 
and success. The need for new type 
subject matter and school procedure 
became imperative. Statesmen and educa- 
tors called the attention the public 
the condition the schools and like Dan- 
iel Webster proclaimed aloud that the 
very survival the American experi- 
ment democracy was bound with 
adequate popular education. 

the early nineteenth century, many 
private colleges and academies were of- 
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fering classical education well-to-do 
young people who wished prepare for 
the professions law, medicine the 
ministry. The masses, however—seventy- 
five per cent the country’s population 
their children the public schools 
where the training was poor and brief, 
the teaching hit-or-miss, and the attend- 
ance desultory. Sessions were only few 
months long, teachers were still recruited 
from the ranks the willing rather than 
the educated. 

the first three decades yeasty dis- 
satisfaction with the educational system 
Massachusetts began work the 
minds the public. Several 
clear-thinking, educationally minded citi- 
zens tackled the problem. Aided the 
Rev. Samuel Hall, the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, James Carter, Charles 
Brooks, Horace Mann, Henry Barnard 
men now recognized and honored 
pioneers the struggle for state sup- 
ported teacher education—the movement 
establish state normal schools slowly 
gained ground. Those who think this re- 
sulted from popular demand should read 
the speeches members the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, the newspaper and 
magazine articles the day, the min- 
utes various conferences and conven- 
tions from Maine Pennsylvania 
which the subject public normal 
schools was discussed. Definite action 
followed only after widespread “popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the general con- 
dition education; years public 
discussion; legislative debate; and, 
last, private donations” and zealous 
missionary efforts the part private 
citizens and some public officials. 

June 29, 1837, the bill creating 
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the Massachusetts State Board Edu- 
cation was finally passed, although had 
had fight opposition from selfish pri- 
vate interests, from 
patters, and even from teachers who 
wished maintain the status guo which 
allowed them teach spite prepara- 
tion. 

Horace Mann, capable, energetic, dy- 
namic, was the first secretary the 
Massachusetts Board. response his 
enthusiastic crusading, the idea the 
state’s responsibility for the education 
its teachers began gain momentum. 
Men like Daniel Webster and John 
Quincy Adams preached that good teach- 
ing the part well-educated teach- 
ers was absolutely essential for the 
general welfare the people. 

April 19, 1838, date significant 
the history both state and nation, 
Governor Edward Everett signed the 
bill providing for the establishment 
normal schools. 
The battle, though partially won with 
this legal action the state, was 
means certain and final victory. The 
bitter struggle for existence the part 
the normal schools was meagerly 
financed. Nevertheless, they managed 
hold their own the slenderest 
financial footing and eventually became 
the foundation the state’s educational 
system. 

The first state normal school the 
country was opened Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, July 1839, under the guid- 
ing hand the Rev. Cyrus Peirce. 
the new principal and the enthusiastic 
Horace Mann that only trio rather 
frightened young ladies appeared take 
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the entrance examinations that rainy first 
day. However, the enrollment steadily 
grew and the worth teacher education 
was conclusively proven. The Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College Framing- 
ham the direct descendant that first 
normal school this year celebrating its 
hundredth birthday, and state teachers 
colleges throughout the country are also 
recognizing the centennial milestone 
national education. 

1845, state support teacher 
education had been confined solely 
moneys ear-marked for instructional pur- 
poses. Buildings, equipment, furniture, 
all had privately given furnished 
the town which the institution was 
located. 1845 group altruistic 
Bostonians offered their state $5,000 for 
normal school buildings, provided 
would appropriate like sum. con- 
sequence, the first publicly erected nor- 
mal school building was opened 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

the dedication this building, 
August 19, 1846, Horace Mann spoke 
with fervent conviction the glowing 
future which felt was ahead state 
supported normal schools. said: 

believe Normal Schools new in- 
strumentality the advancement the 
race. believe that, without them, Free 
Schools themselves would shorn their 
strength and their healing power, and would 
length become mere charity schools, and 
thus die out fact and form. Neither the 
art printing, nor the trial jury, nor 
free press, nor free suffrage can long exist, 
any beneficial and salutary purpose, with- 
out schools for the training teachers; for, 
the character and qualifications teach- 
ers allowed degenerate, the Free 
Schools will become pauper schools, and the 
pauper schools will produce pauper souls, 
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and the free press will become false and 
licentious press, and ignorant voters will be- 
come venal voters, and through the medium 
and the guise republican forms, and oli- 
garchy will govern the land. Coiled 
vigor, whose uncoiling may wheel the 
spheres. 

1852, Massachusetts passed the 
compulsory attendance law. Schooling 
became not only free but obligatory. The 
need for trained teachers could longer 
disputed. 

Although there were attempts un- 
dermine the efforts place teaching 
professional basis, they were defeated 
and the Massachusetts schools, particu- 
larly that Bridgewater, became the 
pattern for others that were established 
fairly rapid order other states. 
1860, the United States had twelve state 
normal schools established nine states 
the Union (and six private schools 
for the same purpose). Educational lead- 
ers were one opinion believing that 
the common schools could improved 
only improving the quality the 
teaching done them. Most them 
were convinced that the distinctive 
teacher education institution was the 
true answer. 

this time the normal schools were 
struggling become really professional- 
ized and establish efficiently work- 
ing relationship between themselves and 
the general system education, dif- 
ferentiating themselves much pos- 
sible from the secondary schools with 
which many states they had been 
closely associated their development. 
They were beginning make definite 
effort raise the standards for admis- 
sion and offer work sufficient difh- 
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culty demand ability college level 
pass the advanced courses. 

1875, the movement had “jumped 
over the Alleghenies,” spread through 
the Middle and the Far West, and 
gained foothold the Pacific 
The state normal school had become 
recognized fact America’s school sys- 
tem. spite wide variation through- 
out the country, the normal school 
such had achieved the right con- 
sidered the chief agency for the educa- 
tion teachers the public schools. 

From 1860 1900 the American 
Normal gained increasingly secure 
niche public confidence and approval. 
the first place, was very evident 
that teachers needed specific training 
institution solely devoted that pur- 
pose. Secondly, was equally evident 
that the products these institutions 
were better teachers than those educated 
elsewhere. 

obvious that any process wide- 
spread and many states spontaneous, 
must present wide extremes practice 
and progress. Organization, curricula 
and administration depended upon local 
demands and conditions. general, 
however, the states legislative acts 
established the normal schools, deter- 
mined their number and location, usually 
contributed the erection the first 
building, financed additional structures 
completely, and set some sort 
board control for their government. 

The annual current expense main- 
taining well-run normal school high 
calibre 1860-1870 was about $12,000. 
1872, the annual per capita cost 
education the twenty largest state 
normals the United States ranged 
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from $170 $68, five the schools 
running above $100 and five running 
below $80. The early buildings for the 
most part were cheap, resembling those 
the local high school academy. The 
presidents and faculties were decidedly 
uneven, due the lack available 
proper institutional preparation. Most 
them were college university 
trained people who had learned meet 
the demands their positions actually 
working them. The instructional staff 
was small; hence, the president had 
marked personal influence upon the 
school. was usually keenly aware 
that “the school was the faculty,” and 
had few qualms pirating successful 
teachers from other institutions. 

There was growing tendency re- 
quire high school graduation for admis- 
sion, although true that many 
the poorer normals the entering stu- 
dents were immature and poorly pre- 
pared. 1900 the national average for 
thirty-eight the large schools was 
about twenty-six per cent high school 
graduates among those matriculating. 
general, the course offered such gradu- 
ates was two years length, while those 
with less preparation were obliged 
take four year course. Good health, 
minimum age sixteen eighteen 
years, certificates good moral charac- 
ter, and examination common dis- 
trict school subjects were the entrance 
requirements among the earlier schools. 

Several definite trends teacher edu- 
cation during the last third the nine- 
teenth century can recorded. Teaching 
was developing into profession with 
professional literature, technique and 
preparation all its own. The normal 
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school was more and more stressing the 
vital interrelation between teacher prep- 
aration schools, the public schools, and 
the public itself. Follow-up work was 
being more carefully done normal 
school administrations keep touch 
with the teacher service. Indeed, credit 
due the normal school for the teach- 
ers’ institutes and summer schools, cor- 
respondence courses and extension classes 
through which the active teacher supple- 
ments increases her education. 

Many advocates normal schools be- 
lieved that only instruction methods 
and courses education should of- 
fered; others felt that any academic ma- 
terial that would contribute the pro- 
spective teacher’s understanding her 
work that would enrich 
ground could justifiably included. The 
upshot the matter was that many aca- 
demic subjects, somewhat modified and 
pointed fit the needs the teacher, 
found place the curriculum. Em- 
phasis was put the necessity for 
laboratory demonstration school 
which technique and material might 
tested and practice teaching done the 
student before she was harnessed into 
actual position. 

The latter part the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw important rise the accept- 
ance student activities formerly con- 
sidered purely extracurricular. was 
clear that opportunity knocked more 
often the door the teacher who 
could sing, play instrument, direct 
plays and plan entertainments than 
did for her less talented less well 
trained companions. Therefore, such ac- 
tivities were recognized having pro- 
fessional value and became definite 
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part the new teacher training program. 

The last trend discernible the prag- 
matic attitude the normal schools. 
They came understand that order 
meet the demands made upon them, 
they must flexible and adaptable, 
changing their methods, their curricula, 


The transition the normal school 
the nineteenth century into the teach- 
ers college the twentieth was the 
result the general educational expan- 
sion, which turn grew out the 
increasing complexity modern life. 
This was the immediate motive for 
enriched and lengthened curriculum 
backed the necessary funds and popu- 
lar support, for the gaining the legal 
right grant degrees, for 
zation entrance and graduation re- 
quirements, and finally for increased 
emphasis the distinctive character 
the teachers college contrasted with 
the liberal arts college. 

The Normal School Trenton, New 
Jersey, good example the emer- 
gence eastern normal schools into the 
ranks teachers colleges. The Trenton 
Normal confined itself the prepara- 
tion elementary teachers until after 
the turn the century. the next 
twenty years gradually introduced cur- 
ricula for educating teachers physical 
education, industrial arts, commercial 
subjects, and music—these curricula be- 
ing two and later three years length. 
was not until 1925 that Trenton was 
authorized grant the B.S. degree 
education and offer work for second- 
ary teachers regular academic fields. 
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their activities any way that would 
help the teacher function more 
ciently. The American normal school un- 
der dynamic leadership manifested 
avowed purpose—to make the common 
schools better able turn out good citi- 
zens. 


1929, the curriculum for elementary 
teachers was increased three years, 
and again 1935 four years. Mean- 
while, its changing status was recognized 
“State Teachers College and Normal 
School Trenton,” and, finally, 1937, 
the name was changed again “The 
New Jersey Teachers College 
Trenton.” The new program required 
better facilities, 1929 new site 
one hundred and five acres five miles 
from the city was purchased, 
tween 1930 and 1935 buildings and 
equipment costing three million dollars 
were erected. 

Most Americans have been taught 
believe that the American school system 
the best the world, least the 
“greatest.” From the point view 
quantity, this undoubtedly true, and 
size the American’s measure great- 
ness. other country has large 
proportion youth school Amer- 
ica. other country has invested such 
faith universal education. other 
country has really dared believe that 
possible educate “all the chil- 
dren all the people.” Yet, the 
average American has been blissfully un- 
conscious that the teachers his schools 
are the whole the poorest educated 
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any so-called civilized country the 
world. most Europe, teachers 
all grades from the first through the sec- 
ondary school are required have 
university education, often equivalent 
what would receive Master’s degree 
this country. Here, America, until 
very recently, has been possible re- 
quire more than two years post 
high school education for elementary 
teachers, and more than four years 
post high school education for second- 
ary teachers. Furthermore, there were, 
and are, vast stretches the country 
where not even these low standards 
were 

During the depression years, these 
standards have been materially raised 
that several states are now requiring 
four year college education for prepara- 
tion for elementary school teaching, and 
few are requiring five year post high 
school preparation for secondary teach- 
ers. the one hundred and fifty teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools belong- 
ing the American Association 
Teachers Colleges 1938-39, thirty-one 
offered work leading the Master’s de- 
gree. From data supplied twenty- 
eight these thirty-one, shown that 
three had the right grant the M.A. 
degree before 1920, three began such 
program the years 1920 1925, nine 
the period 1925 1930, three be- 
tween 1930 and 1935, and what most 
significant the trend, ten opened this 
opportunity for work leading the 
granting the higher degree between 
1935 and 1939. 

The phenomenal increase numbers 
teacher preparation institutions 
shown the fact that the end the 
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first fifty years state supported teacher 
education 1889, one hundred such 
schools had been established. the end 
the century 1939, find one hun- 
dred per cent increase; today there are 
well over two hundred 
stitutions good standing which are 
preparing teachers for our schools. 
Indeed the teachers college today 
has begun occupy position dignity 
and importance and individuality. 
not unusual find functioning 
through $2,500,000 plant requiring 
income well over $400 per student. 
often has campus hundred acres 
more, with library, gymnasium, dormi- 
tories for men and for women, audi- 
torium, infirmary, Commons, 
recitation and science halls, sports areas, 
administration building and work units. 
Today approximately two hundred 
colleges, more than one hundred thou- 
sand students are enrolled annually. 
Each year about fifty-six per cent the 
public schools teachers the United 
States come from these institutions. 
The twentieth century teachers college 
curriculum broad and varied, and 
adapted flexibly possible the de- 
mands our complex contemporary life. 
Coérdination between the work the 
college and that the 
practice school increases theory and 
practice become more closely integrated. 
There present trend toward 
greater selectivity for admission the 
teachers college. longer believed 
that “anybody can teach school.” Indeed, 
accumulated information far from the 
only requisite demanded applicant. 
Vocational aptitude, integrity scholar- 
ship evidenced secondary school 
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records high standing, attractiveness 
personality, good health, and 
avowed interest children and pub- 
lic welfare—all these supplement written 
examinations and personal interviews 
make selective admission more success- 
ful insuring better teaching material 
for America’s schools. 

The last hundred years have seen 
America remarkable growth demo- 
cratic schools supported the people 
conjecture what the next hundred 
years will hold. Will the coming century 
see steady, even spiraling, progress 
toward that universal education between 
which and catastrophe Wells says 
the world must choose? will 
century retrogression, steady de- 
cline, even sudden collapse? 

editorial the May, 1939 Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher speaking public 
school teaching 2039 asks these 
nent and thought-provoking questions: 


Will (public teaching) more 
less highly skilled calling? Will more 
less esteemed occupation? Will attract 
greater smaller personalities? Will 
more less field political patronage? 
Will receive more less support? 


The answers depend largely the 


teacher who attempting teach without inspiring the pupil with 
desire learn hammering cold Mann. 


understanding that our citizens have 
the importance teachers the entire 
educational scene. Once the people are 
keenly aware the leading played 
the teachers college the life the 
community and the training the 
children who are tomorrow’s citi- 
zens, responsible for the maintenance 
democracy and the advance education, 
then public support, both financial and 
moral, will immediate and generous. 
Educational systems will improve di- 
rect proportion popular enlightenment 
the financial and educational needs, 
the problems and goals the teacher 
education institutions. Henry Barnard 
might have been speaking 1939 when 
said, “It idle expect good schools 
until have good teachers.” 

The phenomenal 
teacher education during the past ten 
years one indication the growing 
acceptance this principle the Ameri- 
can people. The efficiency the teacher 
the future depends upon still further 
development the institutions which 
have contributed much the past 
the end that the teacher may source 
increasing strength rapidly chang- 
ing civilization. Already new designs 
teacher education are hand. 
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Henry Barnard—Educator 


JENKINS 


Public Teacher Education” the 
United States well under way. Spon- 
sored the American Association 
Teachers’ Colleges, has had the co- 
operation the National Education As- 
sociation well that sectional and 
state associations. This commemorative 
event makes one feel that great 
privilege public teacher edu- 
cation work the beginning its second 
century America. The celebrations 
thus far have emphasized the thought 
“looking ahead.” Taking backward 
glance over the century passed, the 
theme has been “the responsibilities and 
opportunities teacher education the 
years come.” 

The exercises June Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, commemoration 
the rooth anniversary the founding 
the first state normal school Amer- 
ica Lexington were, course, more 
significant historically than programs 
that have been held Boston, New 
York, Cleveland and San Francisco. 
that beautiful day last June, when more 
than score academic and teachers col- 
lege presidents, gathered from many 
states, marched full academic regalia 
behind the faculty and students the 
Framingham State Teachers College 
the aisle Memorial Hall, everyone 
was under the spell that day exactly 
hundred years before when public teach- 
education was born. 


Century Public Teacher Education” 
should emphasize the pioneer work done 
Horace Mann, James Carter, and 
Cyrus Peirce, first principal the first 
state normal school. should not for- 
get, however, that 1823, sixteen years 
before the establishment the Lex- 
ington-Framingham school, the Rev. 
Samuel Read Hall had established 
Concord Corner, Vermont, private 
teacher training institution, organized 
with model school and opportunities 
for practice teaching, institution 
which, although not state normal 
school, has every right called the 
first normal school America. must 
keep mind, too, that the name 
Horace Mann, the words Dr. Wil- 
liam Harris, was “inseparably associ- 
ated” with one other name “in the 
movement which determined for all time 
the essential features public school 
systems education throughout our 
country.” The other name that 
Henry Barnard, II. Dr. Barnard has 
been called the “Father Teacher Edu- 
cation the United States.” with 
Henry Barnard, first Commissioner 
Connecticut, first Commis- 
sioner Education Rhode Island, 
first United States Commissioner Edu- 
cation, that this article concerned. 

Few are privileged live into their 
ninetieth year, still fewer die the 
house where they were born. Such was 
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Henry Barnard’s privilege. From Janu- 
ary 24, 1811, when saw the light 
day South Green (now Barnard 
Square) Hartford, Connecticut, until 
July 1900, when passed quietly and 
peacefully rest, nearly century had 
passed. Barnard had had much with 
the kind life the nineteenth century 
was destined hold out the common 
man. 

was born very comfortable cir- 
cumstances and died circumstances 
none too good. All that inherited 
and all that earned spent the 
cause public education. could have 
been outstanding lawyer, eminent 
divine, statesman the first class. 
Berkeley oratorical prize winner, mem- 
ber Phi Beta Kappa and honor 
student Yale, and knowing just the 
right people, could have amassed 
fortune business, age when busi- 
ness fortunes seemed grow, not 
every bush, least many them. 
Instead, use Barnard’s own words: 


far back have any recollection, the 
cause true education—of the complete 
education every human being, without re- 
gard the accidents birth 
seemed most worthy the conservation 
all powers, and need be, any sacri- 
fice time, money, and labor which might 
called make its behalf. 


Henry Barnard taught school only three 
months his life. Taking President 
Day’s advice that teach school year 
“settle his mind” what had 
learned Yale, “hired out” for three 
months have charge Wellsboro Aca- 
demy, Tioga County, Pennsylvania. 
the end that time the trustees of- 
fered him $150 and all the avails 
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tuition would finish out the year. 
declined the offer, however, and re- 
turned Hartford. The writer this 
paper stopped Wellsboro, Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, Saturday 
morning, the first last July, while 
route the University Chicago 
glean facts that would throw light 
Barnard’s brief experience teaching. 
The office the editor the Wells- 
boro Agitator seemed contain the in- 
formation. “Slam the door when you 
are through,” said the editor. So, left 
with the office and precious copy the 
History Tioga County, the author 
unearthed the following sentence 
“source” material: “He was first class 
teacher and very much interested edu- 
cational matters.” 

Seventy years after Barnard resigned 
his only teaching position Wellsboro, 
Col. Francis Parker, the Univer- 
sity Chicago, said, “One the most 
profitable days life was the day 
spent with Dr. Barnard visiting 
guide was the keenest, 
truest critic school work ever knew, 
and have been fortunate knowing 
many.” 

After returning Hartford from 
Pennsylvania, Barnard flung himself 
into politics and prepared himself law. 
1885 was admitted the bar. 
After the pattern most young gentle- 
men his day, took the Grand Tour 
Europe, met Lord Brougham, and 
discussed with him the best means for 
securing universal education; discussed 
also with Wordsworth the art poetry 
and stayed long dinner with Car- 
lyle that all the public conveyances had 
stopped running, thus forcing Barnard 
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return from Chelsea London 
foot escorted relays policemen sta- 
tioned every hundred yards the way. 

When Henry Barnard became Secre- 
tary the Board Commissioners for 
Common Schools Connecticut was 
just twenty-seven years old. first took 
the position for six months without pay 
and tried resign the end the first 
and second years. the end the third 
year tried induce the Board elect 
another man the After the 
fourth year Barnard and the Board were 
legislated out office and wrote, 
have failed.” But during those four years 
agitated throughout the state the im- 
portance improving the schools, re- 
vised the school law, did much better 
the school architecture, showed the value 
school supervision, made the begin- 
ning educational literature 
America, and demonstrated the funda- 
mental importance having trained 
teachers. 

But whom the politicians rejected 
once became first the hearts the 
friends education. Mann urged him 
become principal the Normal 
School Lexington. trip across the 
country was welcomed every oc- 
casion. spoke all but one the 
states then the Union, and addressed 
the legislatures ten them. Just 
turned thirty, was consulted au- 
thority school law and school archi- 
tecture, and source reliable in- 
formation concerning the progress 
education throughout the world. 

What Steiner has called the first 
teacher institute America was opened 
Hartford September 23, 1839, just 
one hundred years ago. Mr. Barnard had 
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made unsuccessful attempt per- 
suade the legislature make appro- 
priation $5,000 for “promoting and 
securing the qualification teachers for 
the common schools Connecticut.” 

What the legislature refused the 
Secretary undertook himself, and 
his own expense, order demon- 
strate the possibilities improving the 
qualifications teachers giving them 
the opportunity revise and extend 
their studies the subject matter usually 
taught the schools and learn the 
best method school arrangements, in- 
struction and government under the 
recitations and lectures experienced 
and well known teachers and educators. 

Twenty-three experienced teachers re- 
sponded Barnard’s invitation meet 
Hartford where they were given les- 
sons for seven weeks the three R’s, 
spelling, the instruction young chil- 
dren means the slate, and methods 
teaching the use maps, celestial 
globes, etc. The Principal the Center 
District School gave model demonstra- 
tion lessons, and the best schools Hart- 
ford were visited. similar class fe- 
male teachers was assembled the in- 
vitation and the expense Barnard 
the spring 1840. 

this same year Barnard, making 
his first report Secretary the Board, 
pleaded for the establishment “an in- 
stitution with suitable Principal and As- 
sistants, and especially model school 
connected with it, which theory could 
carried into practice and example 
given what district school ought 
be.” “Teachers’ Institutes,” wrote, 
“are good but should create the exist- 
ing teachers thirst for something better 
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than can given any temporary 
course.” 

Soon after Barnard had accepted Gov- 
ernor Fenner’s invitation “make his- 
tory,” instead write History 
Education the United States Bar- 
nard had planned, the latter moved into 
Rhode Island State Superintendent 
Schools. 

Some the people the outlying 
districts Rhode Island were sceptical 
about Barnard’s appointment. One said, 
“What was good enough for us, good 
enough for our children.” Another 
threatened shoot the Connecti- 
cut man. Still another said, “You might 
well take man’s plant his 
neighbor’s field take his money 
educate his neighbor’s children.” “Why 
waste your talents,” inquired member 
the Legislature, “you might well 
beat bag wool.” 

means spectacular device 
which has been called “Baker’s Circus,” 
Mr. Barnard helped break down these 
prejudices the rural areas. William 
Baker, zealous, ebullient, queer, times 
mad, went through the country villages 
large covered wagon with dozen 
his “best” school children, teach- 
ing for “show.” Wherever could get 
audience together, rang the bell, 
took out his pointer and his astronomical 
globe, set his blackboard, and “kept 
session school.” With him were 
boxes insects, dried flowers, odd 
stones, all sorts concrete objects, for 
both Baker and Barnard were advocates 
the new Pestalozzian method ob- 
ject teaching, method quite dazzling 
the audience. Dr. Barnard would 
formally open school and then Mr. 
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Baker would have the children “figure” 
the board, draw maps and point out 
places the globe, describe the kinds 
moths and butterflies and “calculate” 
their heads with lightning rapidity. 

after years, when dire need, 
Baker called upon Barnard and was 
never refused help. “You laugh 
Baker,” Barnard would say his family, 
“but Baker very valuable man.” 
educational reformer Connecticut 
wrote from Waterbury, “Send Mr. 
Baker. must have him with for 
week. wrought almost miracles 
the minds teachers, pupils and people 
during the brief period was here.” 
was Massachusetts, New York, Wis- 
consin. Such was the peculiar type 
traveling normal school that played its 
part the development the teacher 
education the first hundred years. 

Rhode Island, during the years 
1843-1849, Henry Barnard “went into 
every remote corner the state, over 
every hill, through every valley” preach- 
ing the gospel the “new education.” 
five years addressed over thirteen 
hundred public meetings. caused 
included every Farmers Almanac 
sold the state some sixteen pages en- 
lightening material schools; im- 
proved the schoolhouses such extent 
that Rhode Island was said have more 
good and fewer poor schoolhouses pro- 
portion the whole number than any 
other state. brought thirty volumes 
the theory and practice teaching 
within the reach every teacher. 
placed the statute books school law 
which “has continued substance this 
day.” 


The historian, Boone, writing nearly 
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fifty years afterwards says, “In magni- 
tude and detail, permanency result, 
Barnard’s work Rhode Island was 
scarcely second that Horace Mann 
Massachusetts. not extravagant 
say that the services Mr. Mann 
Massachusetts and Mr. Barnard 
Rhode Island and Connecticut have been 
models comprehensiveness, system 
and general spirit for nearly fifty 
years.” 

Barnard resigned his position 
Rhode Island 1849 and about this 
time declined offers professorships 
history and English literature and 
Latin and Greek two colleges; school 
superintendencies Boston, New York, 
Cincinnati and New Orleans and the 
Presidencies the Universities In- 
diana and Michigan. Yale, Union, Har- 
vard each conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree LL.D. 

August 1849, accepted the 
office principal the Connecticut Nor- 
mal School New Britain and superin- 
tendent the common schools that 
state. New Britain was the eighth normal 
school opened this country and, 
although the building was not finished 
and apparatus and library books had not 
been purchased, find Dr. Barnard in- 
ducting fifty-five students into the new 
school the middle May, 1850. The 
new Principal and Commissioner Edu- 
cation got salary three dollars day 
and traveling expenses. 

Several features this school were 
significant. First, was located near the 
seat government. Barnard believed 
that every state should have the seat 
government and under the patronage 
the legislature school for the demon- 
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stration the best methods teaching 
and discipline. Secondly, subjects rather 
than textbooks were taught. Ele- 
mentary studies were reviewed and 
vivified blackboard 
charts, maps, and the use concrete ob- 
jects. Lectures the art teaching, 
school management, school architecture 
and school law were given. Thirdly, 
self-government was vogue from the 
start. Barnard wrote, “The age the 
pupils and the purpose for which they 
are gathered together obviates the neces- 
sity code rules.” Fourthly, 
model school, including high school 
classes, was provided and practice teach- 
ing became regular part the normal 
school course. For Barnard subscribed 
the dictum, “To set teachers’ semi- 
nary without model school like set- 
ting shoemaker’s shop without 
leather.” Lastly, Barnard believed that 
was important cultivate the nor- 
mal school truly religious life. 
wrote, “Every suitable effort consistent 
with perfect religious toleration will 
made give deep moral and religious 
tone all the exercises and the whole 
character the institution.” 

The editor the Ohio Journal 
Education, while making tour New 
England midwinter 1852, stopped 
Barnard’s office Hartford and found 
him work dark inaccessible hole 
the garret the Old State House try- 
ing avoid the rain which dripped 
from leak the roof. Yet despite the 
surroundings found Barnard, “the 
perfect embodiment all the educa- 
tional interests and intelligence New 
England.” 

owe him courage. owe him 
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courage start.” These are the 
words which Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
foremost educator kindergarten teach- 
ers today, pays tribute Henry Bar- 
nard. Dr. Barnard found Miss Wheelock 
the kindergarten the Old Chauncey 
Hall School Boston, instantly recog- 
nized her power inspire others, and 
started her her way the top the 
kindergarten training movement the 
United States. 

Barnard regarded books and reading 
equal value teachers’ institutes 
and normal schools creating profes- 
sion teaching. said his own per- 
sonal life, “To books, libraries and de- 
bate owe more than school, college 
professors.” 

the age fifteen, when Fresh- 
man Yale, the fact that did not 
have free use the college library ag- 
gravated him. However, the private li- 
brary the Linonian debating society 
was open restricted hours. wanted 
use that library will and figured 
that the best way bring this about was 
get himself appointed librarian. But 
some other boy wanted the job for the 
money would pay. “Oh,” said Henry, 
him the honor and the salary but 
let the work.” the time was 
Junior had become assistant libra- 
rian, and was principal librarian the 
society his Senior year. The experience 
the practical management libraries 
which gained Linonia’s librarian 
was great service him organizing 
school and other libraries later years. 

Eight years after Yale, our young Mr. 
Barnard became President Henry Bar- 
nard the Hartford Young Men’s In- 
stitute. The new president immediately 
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drew circular asking for funds; the 
circular led the opening reading 
room and the establishment library 
five thousand volumes. the Fourth 
July, made impassioned speech 
and advocated among other things the 
establishment “libraries containing 
maps, globes, etc., one library sent 
around each school its class 
Thus became the first promoter 
this country traveling school libraries. 

the years 1840-42, largely the re- 
sult Barnard’s advice, three thousand 
volumes were added school libraries 
Connecticut. Rhode Island, 
1845, had stimulated the establish- 
ment twenty-nine out thirty-two 
towns the state library least five 
hundred volumes. the beginning 
his work had found “whole neighbor- 
hoods which, with the exception the 
Bible, not single book any interest 
value” was found. And Barnard 
was John the Baptist crying, that 
the school, even the all that the 
ablest lecturer can but little com- 
pared with the thoughtful perusal 
good books, from evening evening, 
extending through series years.” 

The card index the Library Con- 
gress Washington contains nearly 
hundred cards with titles Barnard’s 
writings. His cyclopaedic mind, coupled 
with sustained prodigious effort enabled 
him edit, print, and circulate during 
his lifetime, educational course 
reading approximately twenty-four 
thousand pages and twelve million 
words. 

There was time when Barnard had 
mortgage his property complete 
volume The American Journal 
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Education and there was real danger that 
the plates the volumes already com- 
pleted would have melted and sold 
type metal. Robert Quick, the emi- 
nent English historian, wrote many 
the Superintendents Schools New 
England, would soon hear that 
there was talk pulling down one 
our cathedrals and selling the stones for 
building materials.” 

Dr. Barnard through his appointment 
1858 the office Chancellor the 
University Wisconsin and Agent 
the Normal School Regents, was given 
the opportunity carry into the West 
those practices which had been strik- 
ingly successful Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Some years previously 
had presented the subject popular 
education the people Wisconsin and 
his scheme was included the State 
constitution which was adopted 1848. 

The new Chancellor was inducted into 
Madison the Fifth Com- 
mencement July 27, 1849. was 
part the agreement that was 
give good deal attention the nor- 
mal schools. envisioned the univer- 
sity the capstone the common school 
system the state. made many 
stirring and powerful appeal the pub- 
lic rally the rescue the common 
schools. once began hold teach- 
ers’ institutes throughout the state, sent 
for Mr. Baker and other able men from 
the East, and most sessions deliv- 
ered introductory address himself. 
this way, reached personally three 
fourths the teachers state where 
the population was spread over wide 
area. “His intention was bring about 
unity all educational forces from the 
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kindergarten the university, make 
the university felt the educational 
movement the State, and develop the 
university’s internal life meet 
the needs the state.” The improve- 
ment teacher training was his greatest 
single contribution Wisconsin. 

was indeed true that 1858, be- 
fore Barnard had reached the age 50, 
had “accepted the whole country 
the theater his operations, without 
regard state lines, and the extent, 
variety and comprehensiveness his ef- 
forts had earned the title “First 
American Educator.” was natural that 
when the office United States Com- 
missioner was created 1867, Henry 
Barnard, LL.D. (Union, Yale, Har- 
vard), should the first line for the 
office. “There was one man the United 
States who was peculiarly adapted this 
grand work public instruction. That 
man was the educator who, career 
years, had achieved national and 
international reputation the habit 
fashioning everything connected with 
education into grand and attractive 
shape.” United States Commissioner 
Education, wrote the text the 
first laws ever framed America de- 
signed give this country national sys- 
tem education. 

During the last thirty years his life, 
Barnard “grew old gracefully” his 
ancestral home Hartford, writing, 
editing, visiting educational meetings, 
going back regularly the Yale com- 
mencements, receiving the honor which 
deserved “becoming the Nestor 
American education.” the Vienna Ex- 
position gold medal was struck 
for him, diplomas and medals were 
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awarded him the expositions Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Melbourne and New 


Henry Barnard may considered 
have made ten distinct contributions 
the first hundred years public teacher 
education America. 

His work supplanted that the 
great Horace Mann Massachusetts 
supplying scholarly and philosophical 
background the less philosophical, less 
scholarly but much more dynamic work 
Mann. and Mann together pre- 
vented the closing the first state nor- 
mal school. has been called Mann’s 
great “co-laborer and complement.” 
was constant correspondence and as- 
sociation with Mann and for Mann’s 
major accomplishments 
tressing material through the printed 
page, material showing the best thought 
and practice education throughout 
the world. made known Amer- 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Dunsterweg, 
Froebel. Dr. Frank Graves has writ- 
ten him follows: “His career was 
not spectacular, but was longer and 
more productive educational results 
than even that the great Horace 
Mann.” 

II. helped initiate and develop 
the teacher training class “quick” 
normal school, using supplement 
the work the normal school wherever 
normal schools had been established and 
using place the normal school 
where the exigencies the situation 
would not permit normal school 
developed. used this instrument with 
telling effect Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
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Orleans. Columbia University honored 
him 1887 with the degree 


land and Wisconsin, waking the people 
into action means and laying 
the foundation for permanent normal 
schools those states. 

III. developed the model and 
practice school idea connection with 
the normal school movement and gave 
the early nineteenth century the only 
feasible plan for the operation these 
schools. His plan for the practice de- 
partment the New Britain Normal 
School drawn the middle the 
century remains today substantially 
was written. The chief thing that dis- 
tinguishes the New England normal 
school teachers’ college from the aca- 
demic college university the pro- 
vision for supervised practice teaching. 

essence the situation this: students 
state teachers’ training institution 
must have children practice upon. The 
state must have the professional control 
the education these children. But 
the state cannot assume the entire finan- 
cial burden this education, and the 
children are part the town city 
school system. Barnard therefore entered 
into agreement with the town 
Britain, which wanted the normal school, 
whereby the state would have its dis- 
posal many the town schools 
needed for practice schools, designating 
them “state schools.” Here the state 
normal school supervised the teachers’ 
work and the state received from the 
town rebate amounting the average 
amount that cost operate “non- 
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state” schools the town. This agree- 
ment its essentials has been the pat- 
tern for most the later agreements and 
cause for the supremacy 
for many years the so-called Eastern 
type Normal School this country. 

IV. Possessing discerning, calm and 
critical judgment, made his busi- 
ness know most the men who were 
prominently identified with education 
throughout the nineteenth century 
America. “From Horace Mann and his 
colleagues Massachusetts the men 
who shaped the new States the West” 
would difficult name any person 
with whom Barnard was not associated 
“most welcome suggestive and in- 
spiring worker.” corresponded regu- 
larly with them, his earlier years writ- 
ing thousands letters long hand 
without the aid secretary. as- 
sisted some time other the ad- 
vancement majority the leaders 
education the nineteenth century. 
Women like Lucy Wheelock, men like 
Will Seymour Monroe, early stumbled 
against Henry Barnard’s writings met 
him personally and assiduously devoted 
their whole lives the cause teacher 
which gave them. 

created for teachers educa- 
tional literature through his devotion 
the great purpose preparing (in the 
volumes containing all that solid and 
valuable the history education, 
library education itself.” do- 
ing got almost well known 
the teachers the United States. The 


gth edition the Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica referred the American Journal 
Education the most valuable work 
our language the history educa- 
tion. Dr. Cubberley states that the in- 
American education incommensurable. 
VI. The concept public education 
continuous process from the kinder- 
garten through college, concept which 
urged while Chancellor the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, tended unify the 
various kinds teacher-training institu- 
tions. The New Britain High School was 
one the model schools when Barnard 
was Principal the Connecticut Normal 
School there. 1858 presented the 
Yale Corporation plan for professor 
the art teaching that institution. 
felt that such professorship would 
“unite our higher and lower educational 
institutions stronger and more active 
sympathy” and “help convert our 
present various and sometimes conflict- 
ing modes instruction into uniform 
and efficient system.” Madison 
appealed for funds erect building 
house program university exten- 
sion, recommending courses adapted 
the needs the whole population from 
the district school the university. 
VII. Will Monroe, who sense 
was Barnard’s Boswell, said the author 
this paper answer the question, 
“Was Progressive,” “Yes, Barnard 
was progressive all his life. was 
one the first expound Pestalozzian 
methods this country. was one 
the earliest advocates the Froebelian 
kindergarten technique. advocated 
self-government the New Britain Nor- 
mal School. was against the old 
memoriter methods text book learn- 
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ing and against the cruel unnecessary 
school punishments his day. al- 
ways ‘stood with the moderns.’ 

VIII. “The terrible young man with 
the notebook” made life habit be- 
gin each new educational job going 
work collecting facts, great quantities 
facts, about the conditions found 
them and making use those facts 
basis planning programs educa- 
tional improvements. quote from Dr. 
Ernest Butterfield, one his suc- 
cessors Commissioner Connecticut. 

“Barnard’s method was that Abra- 
ham Lincoln and other great social lead- 
ers. did the work first, the necessary 
work, and from the results deter- 
minded the absolute objectives. or- 
ganized his philosophy education from 
actual experience and from prolonged 
study.” 

IX. Throughout his life preached 
the necessity improving the profession 
teaching means professional or- 
ganizations the teachers themselves. 
Early his career took leading part 
the meetings the American Institute 
Instruction. was moving force 
the early life the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. his suggestion 
the Rhode Island Institute Instruction 
was born. July 1901, the National 
Educational dedicated 
evening session memorial him. 
The organization schoolmen Rhode 
Island the present time known 
The Henry Barnard Club. 

making religious tolerance 


heritage the American Teaching Pro- 
fession. set the profession excel- 
lent example tolerance age when 
such example was perhaps more neces- 
sary than today. was New 
England Puritan. Most his friends 
and the guests his home were Puritans 
descended from the Congregational the- 
ocracy. September, 1847, married 
French descent and Roman Catholic 
faith. “This marriage between French 
Roman Catholic and Connecticut Puri- 
tan turned out happy one.” Five 
children were brought Roman 
Catholics. The only son died the age 
32. Miss Emily Barnard who lived 
until few months ago, talking with 
the writer has borne eloquent testimony 
her father’s lifelong tolerance for her 
mother’s and sisters’ faith. Throughout 
Barnard’s life made every effort “con- 
sistent with perfect religious toleration” 
make religion vital factor the life 
the American teacher. 

The responsibilities and opportunities 
teacher education this country the 
“next hundred years” will grow greater 
rather than less. looking ahead 
can, with profit, look backward and take 
such men Horace Mann, Cyrus Peirce, 
and Henry Barnard guides. Henry 
Barnard once wrote, “Anything worth 
preserving has its roots the past, and 
make grow need all the light 
which can brought bear.” Careful 
study life and writings will 
repay any teacher who wants pro- 
gressive today. 
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Since the heart the work the profession education guide the educative proc- 
ess, the preparation the educator proceeds along two correlative lines. must 
understand, the one hand, the individual life process and how learning essential 
its continuous and, the other hand, the social process and how educa- 
tion essential also its continuous upbuilding. And the educator must devoted 
his work. mere hireling will suffice. must love work with others and help 
them grow, must have the social outlook and wish give himself, the one 
great cause, bring better world which all may H., 


THE ABOVE quotation have new 
frontier the professional education 
teachers opened for which 
might well give some thought this 
centennial year teacher education. 

July this year commemo- 
rated the opening the first state nor- 
mal school the United States Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, 1839. This 
represents important milestone the 
efforts James Carter and Horace 
Mann toward the development free, 
tax-supported schools Massachusetts. 
For public education this important 
event heralded the launching great 
movement for the professional education 
the nation’s teachers. Though many 
efforts had been made prepare teach- 
ers for the rapidly multiplying and grow- 
ing common schools during the first 
period our national existence, these 
efforts had been initiated privately and 
locally. The teacher-training seminaries 
Prussia gained appeal through the re- 


The Educational Frontier, pp. 262-263. 


ports Cousin and Stowe, and teacher 
education for the first time became the 
official concern the State government. 
Now that this teacher education pro- 
gram, nobly begun and ably carried 
forward, has been operation for 
hundred years, well that take 
stock the ideologies that have been 
and are vogue. Important may 
the development the organization 
the professional curriculum from glori- 
fied secondary school, through the nor- 
mal school, the present teachers col- 
lege, the basic ideologies are more 
significant since they constitute the phi- 
losophies that give direction the pro- 
gressive development the program 
whole. The underlying philosophy 
our teacher education program has un- 
dergone fundamental changes. Any 
evaluation Education today must take 
into account these philosophies the 
past, and the contemporary conflicting 
theories education whole. 


at 
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The words quoted above from The 
Educational Frontier give the profes- 
sional education teachers new per- 
spective, shall say extended 
perspective. Then there are those who 
would subordinate both subject matter 
taught and the learning process 


When Horace 
Mann alighted the scene Ameri- 
can education, general conditions 
schools were not much better than cen- 
tury more prior his time. The edu- 
cative process the district school was 
indeed “ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed.” 
Buildings and equipment were primitive. 
Reading material, insofar there was 
any hand, was limited some the 
first American and English texts, written 
not from the learner’s but expert’s 
adult’s point view. Formal instruction 
through verbal presentation recita- 
tion from textbooks constituted the work 
the classroom. Teachers the early 
Latin Grammar Schools been 
largely college and university graduates, 
but the teaching personnel the early 
“common” schools were recruited from 
the “run” society and reduced 
parasitic social and economic status. 

was conditions such these that 
gave the first impetus state-wide, 
and later, nation-wide movement for the 
education teachers for the common 
school. Courses methods teaching 
and classroom control and organization 
were incorporated the courses 
study existing academies. Private nor- 
mal schools patterned after French and 
German institutions similar charac- 
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the personality the classroom 
Neither the subject matter nor the 
learner the center the learning and 
teaching process, but the thinking, plan- 
ning, and activity the teacher. These 
new outlooks present new challenges 
the teacher education program. 


ter, concerned themselves exclusively 
with the education teachers for the 
common schools. short, intensive train- 
ing period the elements teaching 
method constituted the greater part 
the curriculum. When the first state nor- 
mal schools were established, they fol- 
lowed these early precedents. 

The need the hour was the training 
teachers for common schools, teachers 
who had acquired the necessary tech- 
niques classroom routine, control, and 
teaching devices. The how-to-do-things 
teaching was primary concern. 
Learning was thought 
terms. The learner was conceived 
small receptacle whose capacity receive 
and retain increased with training, disci- 
pline, and chronological age. one had 
suggested psychology the learning 
process except the training the facul- 
ties the mind exercising the basic 
disciplines. The manipulation these 
disciplines classroom teaching was the 
major concern the early normal 
schools. The teacher became drill mas- 
ter. His task was two-fold: the repression 
activity irrelative the prescribed dis- 
cipline, and the transmission accepted 
knowledges and skills learners for 
future use. 

The first change this early ideology 
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teacher education came result 
new ideas learning that spread our 
shores from abroad. the Pestalozzian 
developmental psychology 
teaching, and the Froebelian activity 
concept the kindergarten, have the 
first attempts understand the learn- 
ing process from the point view the 
child. These ideologies found their way 
into our common schools through the Os- 
wego movement, the early kindergarten, 
and the manual training activities. In- 
stead passive absorption prescribed, 
ready-made subject matter, learning was 
regarded progressive unfolding 
the inner capacities from within through 
sense perception. new impetus was 
given the extension the teacher 
education program. study the child 
and his capacities became essential 
part the curriculum the earlier tech- 
niques and devices disciplinary teach- 
ing. Pestalozzi had understood that 
learn how teach must first know 
how children learn. The psychology un- 
derlying the learning process was still, 
however, the faculty psychology, and the 
unfolding concept failed take into ac- 
count the nature experience which 
later psychology demonstrated us. 

remained for the Herbartian move- 
ment break down the last vestiges 
faculty psychology which had for 
many centuries constituted the bases for 
formal discipline. Herbart saw the 
mind functioning whole through in- 
terests. Interests are developed through 
experience. Experience two kinds, 
with things (Erfarung) and with people 
(Umgang). New learnings are acquired 
linking the unknown experience 
the known. The known called the 
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apperceptive mass the interests which 
the mind uses basis for interpreting 
and acquiring the new through percep- 
tion. The social and the moral char- 
acter development are acquired Um- 
gang, association with other people 
the social experience. Education the 
process acquiring information and de- 
veloping character systematic steps 
linking the new the old ex- 
perience. Herbart’s followers developed 
his concepts into five steps: preparation, 
presentation, comparison, generalization, 
and application. These were advocated 
the complete series stages through 
which the mind actively acquires new 
learnings. 

Teacher education institutions gener- 
ally aligned themselves with the Her- 
bartian movement this country 
through the influence such men 
Garmo and the McMurry brothers. 
Courses general method were organ- 
ized setting forth the Herbartian prin- 
ciples relation all subjects the 
curriculum. Lesson plans normal 
schools were uniformly based the five 
Herbartian steps. Normal school cur- 
ricula were organized teach the tricks 
the trade and methods teaching 
certain subject matter. 

The new psychology and the new 
based did not carry the 
learning process beyond the subject mat- 
ter interests, spite the fact that so- 
cial experience and character develop- 
ment constituted integral phase 
Herbart’s psychology. The five steps 
were formalized object teaching had 
been the Pestalozzian movement. 
They constituted sort panacea for 
all educational ills. 
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When the child study movement got 
well under way result the in- 
fluence Stanley Hall and others, 
first tended strengthen the Her- 
bartian program. The Pestalozzian and 
Froebelian emphasis upon child inter- 
ests and capacities was never rejected 
Herbartianism, but the effort sys- 
tematize instruction, the child’s point 
view was often neglected. general, 
adult experiences were transmitted 
the formal five steps. The direct study 
child life and behavior resulted the 
elimination from the process 
knowledges which previously had been 
retained because supposed transfer 
value, which were regarded good 
preparation for remote life. 

With the turn the century ob- 
serve new ideology introduced into 
teacher education. The man who later 
claimed that had effected Coper- 
nican revolution thinking, logic, 
sought similar revolution education, 
based developing pragmatic in- 
strumentalistic theory knowledge. 
The new school thought promulgated 
the idea that all knowledge functional. 
Information becomes knowledge the 
former used meeting the problems 
the present and future. There are 
permanent values transmitted, 
ready-made knowledge acquired, 
but the past contributes data from which 
select those applicable certain 
situation. All knowledge experimental- 
acquired. Pestalozzianism and Froe- 
belianism were right when they turned 
the child discover what and how 
can learn. The Herbartian move- 
ment was right when Herbart and his 
successors turned psychology in- 
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terests and experience whole 
termine the nature the learning 
process. Likewise the child study move- 
ment had given the right emphasis when 
called attention the need for first- 
hand study the child rather than infer 
child-learning from adult psychology. 
And Colonel Parker had been right 
when sought extend the concentra- 
tion theory learning advocated 
Herbart the entire curriculum. All 
these movements had one error com- 
mon, according Dewey’s philosophy. 
They never got beyond theory 
knowledge, which made activity 
doing, rotate about intellect thought. 
Doing, activity, was application 
intellectual generalizations. The prag- 
matic philosophy would place activity, 
doing, problem-solving the center 
about which thinking rotates. This the 
Copernican revolution Dewey’s logic. 
The outcome has been the 
tivity school. Most our elementary 
and secondary schools have been influ- 
enced more less this new move- 
ment. doubt, the transition our 
economic and social life for the past fifty 
years accounts part for the rapid in- 
filtration this philosophy education 
into the schools and into education 
outside the school. The pragmatic 
philosophy well adapted our age 
commercialism. neither rankly ma- 
terialistic nor transcendental, 
tically human. Pragmatic humanism 
escapes both the Scylla individualism 
and the Charybdis collectivism. 
puts individuals work 
the solution social and economic prob- 
lems hand. 

The activity school, however, requires 
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different kind teacher than the nor- 
mal schools and early teachers colleges 
were prepared educate. Not the nar- 
row technician, neither 
matter minded, but the socially adapted 
individual with broad human sym- 
pathy demanded the new school. 
school place where learners are 
live society miniature, the teacher 
needs understand life whole in- 
stead being expert merely one 
phase it. Hence, the education 
teachers needs proceed according 
the correlative lines that Kilpatrick 
speaks the quotation above. The 
social philosophy predominant. The 
curriculum teachers college must 
extended include broad cultural learn- 
ings through reading, study, participa- 
tion activities all kinds the 
campus. Activity primary and 
lectual pursuits grow out these ac- 
tivities. 

There growing dissatisfaction with 
the extremes which Progressive Edu- 
cation has gone many quarters 
subordinating intellectual learnings and 
teacher control activity 
caprice immature minds. Within the 
camp the Progressive movement 
have its very major prophet and leader, 
Dewey, calling halt and urging re- 
tracing steps and return certain 
essential fundamentals. Both Dewey and 
Bode find calling attention the 
crossroads which the Progressive move- 
ment faces. Outside the camp find 
our Essentialists and the advocates 


Kandel, Conflicting theories edu- 
cation, Editorial, THE EDUCATIONAL 
March, 1929, III: pp. 335-339. Macmillan, 
New York. 
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the Hutchins’ emphasis (Hutchins can 
hardly classed with Bagley, Kandel, 
and others like mind) pointing out 
that Dewey has started movement 
which can’t stop. The basic error lies 
with the initial revolution Dewey’s 
theory knowledge. 
achievement through mastery funda- 
mentals has been forced into the pe- 
riphery and result are developing 
democracy mediocre minds. 
some, Hutchins, the call the hour 
return fundamentals—reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking—the intellectual con- 
tent our social heritage. Others who 
find too much value Progressive 
Education far the development 
the whole the individual’s personality 
concerned—intellectually, emotional- 
ly, morally, socially, and vocationally— 
would shift the emphasis from the pupil, 
child-centered concept, the 
They are the opinion that the Hutch- 
matter centered learning process. 
need education 
fully directed mature personalities, 
teachers. 

What kind teacher education will 
the latter, the teacher-centered teaching 
process require? Because the author per- 
sonally subscribes this ideology 
teacher education, this question will 
discussed below. 

The ideologies teacher education 
briefly stated their historical sequence 
will re-evaluated during this centen- 
nial. Regardless where teachers are 
educated, schools education large 
universities, liberal arts colleges, 
schools, fundamentally the principles re- 
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main the same. face “another crisis” 
education, and this time centers 


TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM: The 
education prospective teachers in- 
timately tied with the social structure 
which believe. all subscribe 
the democratic principle, not merely 
the political, but the social and 
economic sense well. Though still 
need define with degree accuracy 
what this kind democracy means 
terms our institutions, the basic prin- 
ciple the sacredness individual per- 
sonality with its implications freedom 
initiative, thought, and speech, 
and corresponding sense responsi- 
bility are generally accepted. Freedom 
There can continuation free- 
dom unless individuals act with full 
regard for their responsibility other 
individuals and society whole. 
Many think have neglected the lat- 
ter our eagerness emphasize the 
former. 

The education teachers society 
where freedom and responsibility the 
individual are foundational should not 
too rigidly prescribed. The develop- 
ment well-adjusted, well-balanced, in- 
tegrated personalities primary. This 
development not uniform, but subject 
all the phenomena individual dif- 
ferences. There are certain fundamental 
principles, however, which must 
adhere are realize the maximum 
potentially inherent every personality. 
democratic society cannot rise above 
the level its constituents. Democracy 
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about the education the prospective 
teacher. 


made individuals, and each in- 
dividual value who cannot re- 
placed. 

determine what kind education 
demanded for successful teaching 
the schools democracy, should 
note first all that the greatest fact 
human personality man’s ability rea- 
son, purpose, plan, create new 
values, even re-create himself. These 
qualities are primarily intellectual. These 
qualities personality make culture 
possible, for man can conserve his intel- 
lectual achievements 
them vicarious experience future 
generations. All scientific achievement 
product man’s intellectual endeav- 
ors; all other qualities play subsidiary 
Man can, and has very real 
sense, become master his environment. 
Though cannot always control the 
external situations, can ascertain the 
operations his physical environment 
and can predict events real degree 
significance. could explore the 
supremacy the human intellect still 
further, but let this suffice evidence 
man’s uniqueness this respect. 
should note one more evidence, how- 
ever, frequently forgotten denied 
current philosophies. Man can enter 
into the thought others. Mind can 
communicate with mind. Mind can enter 
into the thought the universe even 
the extent that human mind can reflect 
the unseen, and might even say 
the inexperienced. activity philos- 
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ophy teacher education apt over- 
look openly deny this supremacy 
the intellect making functional 
changing problematic situations. That 
functions such situations cannot 
denied, but observe that the intellect 
man confined this activity short- 
sighted say the least. 

Now, supremacy the intellectual 
capacities man not meant that rea- 
soning, judgment, etc., are functions 
powers apart from the whole person- 
ality. They are integral qualities per- 
sonal behavior which give direction 
the whole, should. Other qualities are 
those emotion, social projection, moral 
judgment conduct, vocational pursuit, 
esthetic appreciation, and spiritual in- 
sight. these qualities that make in- 
tellectual pursuit truly human, pure 
science practical, philosophy meaningful 
practical living. 

The first principle teacher educa- 
tion, therefore, scholarly, sequential, 
systematic mastery the basic philos- 
ophies, sciences, and arts the whole 
human culture, not 
knowledge passively assimilated, 
but the product human minds, 
the reservoir human intellectual in- 
genuity and creativity. The exploration 
this reservoir experiencing vicari- 
ously the great thought the past. 
Nothing less than this can constitute 
adequate introduction the practical at- 
tempt solution the problems the 
present. Incidental excursions into past 
cultures gather data for solution 
present problems fails reveal con- 
tinuity thought, sequence ideas 
which essential basic thinking. The 
arts, the social sciences, the physical sci- 
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ences, and the biological sciences consti- 
tute the major fields for this early 
exploration. These integrated fields 
human knowledge provide for the stu- 
dent core our social heritage not 
treated merely many isolated facts, 
but continuity human thought 
progressively evaluated and interpreted 
terms present thinking which 
truly humanizing and, hence, cultural. 
This sounds academic. academ- 
mean scholarly pursuit signifi- 
cant knowledge. not academic 
academic interpreted mean divorced 
from real living, for prospective teach- 
needs first re-live the past 
synoptic form before can intelligently 
understand the present. The teacher 
democratic society, matter what his 
special field, interpreter his stu- 
dents the democratic way life. Fur- 
thermore, re-thinking the conflicting 
thoughts the past truly liberalizing 
that creates the individual intel- 
lectual attitudes least pervious con- 
temporary propaganda. 

Teachers must more than intellec- 
tualists intelligentsia. They are per- 
sonalities who live esthetic, social, and 
ethical life well. Therefore, second 
principle essential teacher education: 
The development sensitivity (to use 
term borrowed from the biological sci- 
ences) life whole which facilitates 
normal social intercourse, apprecia- 
tion for the higher things life, and 
sound moral character. this the educa- 
tion the prospective teachers reaches 
beyond the confines the pursuit 
knowledge. The teacher member 
the community, family, specific 
social group, holds responsible citizen- 
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ship democracy, and daily con- 
tact with immature personalities who 
look him for standards thought and 
conduct. That prospective teacher may 
function successfully complex situa- 
tion this kind, needs develop 
emotional stability, good social intelli- 
gence, and moral self-control which 
will reinforce his professional task 
teacher the classroom and make him 
leader constructive participation 
useful activities many kinds. The vari- 
ous campus clubs and activities, social, 
academic, and professional, afford op- 
portunities for varied contacts and duties 
which will further his all-round devel- 
opment. Intelligent, sympathetic, con- 
structive faculty counseling contributes 
further the functioning this prin- 
ciple. Guidance student counseling 
can scientific insofar adequate data 
concerning each student can assembled 
and competent advice given the light 
this information. 

teacher-education program, the 
tricks the trade may not neglected. 
Though longer subscribe nar- 
row training methods and techniques 
all kinds, teaching art which de- 
mands the mastery certain skills and 
routine practices, well broad under- 
standings. Likewise, rather broad field 
educational theory and practice has 
developed which demands thorough 
study. These constitute part the pro- 
fessional program the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. Hence, have third 
principle: The specifically professional 
aspects teacher-education including 
education courses and subject matter 
fields concentration should built 
around the theory and practice the 
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laboratory school core. The labora- 
tory school and the community associated 
with provide opportunity for first hand 
study child life and learning, cur- 
ricula, routine practices community 
relationships, actual classroom proce- 
dure. Ample opportunity provided for 
the student work out areas experi- 
ence, units study, community projects, 
etc., connection with subject matter 
fields levels which preparing 
teach. short, specific professional prep- 
aration essential, but only after ade- 
quate background broad cultural study 
has preceded. Hence the importance 
comprehensive Education. 

fourth principle becomes necessary 
with reference the teacher education 
program whole: Four essential steps 
are necessary the development 
the prospective teacher—admission, guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up. Only 
those candidates should admitted who 
can profit from the education described 
above. adequate guidance program 
will further aid selection and determine 
who are developing the interest the 
profession essential success. The 
placement office contact with the 
needs the service area, and pre- 
pared recommend the kind young 
people who hold promise succeeding 
given situation. Finally, the college 
with the beginning teacher 
and the administration the school 
system which the teacher employed 
adjusting the beginner his new re- 
sponsibilities. The education the teach- 
one the crucial problems face 
education today. Teachers democ- 
racy’s schools must more than skilled 
technicians, but not without fundamental 
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techniques essential the art. They must 
more than scholars, though thorough- 
schooled the philosophies, arts, and 
sciences our intellectual heritage. They 
must more than social leaders and 
good citizens, though adept social in- 
tercourse and responsible citizens. They 
must all this, and men and women 
with keen interest their task, and 
profound sense responsibility the 
individuals their charge and the social 
whole which youth integral part. 

need re-think our teacher edu- 
cation program terms the signifi- 
cance the teacher the teaching proc- 
ess. have suggested four principles 
which regard basic the development 
our teacher education curricula the 
future. Democracy lacks competent and 


Edward Thorndike, Education Cause 
and Symptom, Macmillan, 1939. 


The best teacher the one who suggests rather than dogmatizes, and 
inspires his listener with the wish teach himself 
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ethical leadership, and 
well-informed, and responsible follower- 
ship. must look our schools and 
education whole develop more 
these essential qualities our citizens. 
True, Dr. Thorndike has recently tried 
show that education more symp- 
tom than and that should 
not, therefore, expect too much from our 
schools. The fact remains, however, that 
the educative process has not exhausted 
its possibilities. The efficacy the edu- 
cative process depends largely upon the 
qualifications the teaching personnel. 
The kind personalities that select 
staff our schools more important 
than any auxiliary aids that may nec- 
essary create meaningful, constructive 
learning situations. The psychology 
personality must become major course 


study. 
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Sonnet 


The afternoon lay like golden pool 

Across whose surface struck slant sun. 
Summer had vanished, but more beautiful, 
The brief, bright flame autumn had begun. 
Wild strawberry and woodbine like twin fires 
Ran, tipped with crimson, down burning hill 
Crested with sumac’s scarlet blazing pyres 

And asters smoldering blue, and dark, and still. 
little toad gazed from the jewelled grass, 
chipmunk stayed its timid, frightened pace, 
watch two silent, lingering shadows pass 
Briefly across that blue and gleaming space— 
Two who would fashion some magic way 


Eternity this one golden day. 
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THE MODERN high schools this 
country the practice 
participation guidance and student- 
activity programs has become almost 
universal. Not all teachers these 
schools participate spontaneously com- 
petently the extra-classroom educa- 
tional activities pupils—nor, indeed, 
classroom activities either. consider- 
able number teachers, even our 
best schools, are quite unfit live with 
children. Because biological social 
inheritance training, both, their 
personalities are maladjusted their 
new jobs. 

The reasons for the weaknesses 
present practices include (1) poor ad- 
ministrative-supervisory leadership; (2) 
the subject-teaching emphasis teacher- 
certificates; (3) the ante-diluvian orien- 
tation much educational research 
this area; and (4) the social lag 
affects teacher-preparatory institutions, 
both the recruitment and acceptance 
students and the curricular and in- 
stitutional practices whereby teachers are 


*Charters and Waples, The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1929. 

Irvine, Paul. “The Relation Undergraduate 
Preparation Teaching Positions Among Gradu- 
ates the School Education.” Thesis, 
New York University, 1928. 

Cox, “The Training Senior High 
School Teachers.” Proceedings, Department 
Superintendence, N.E.A., 1928. 
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“prepared” teach and are “improved 
service.” 

students and improved educational prac- 
tices within teacher-preparatory institu- 
tions—that the challenges for college 
teachers education are immediate and 
inescapable. 

Awareness the Actual Situa- 
tion Regarding Teachers-Success 
Needed. not lack information 
that causes our medieval attitudes and 
practices persist. The truth about 
teacher-qualities has long been known. 
our divided lives that are fault. 
active workers hold fast stereo- 
types, quite unaware that they are not 
now, they ever have been valid. 

Almost decade ago, Charters and 
Waples listed the traits that were be- 
lieved important for teachers 
different school Only the 
senior high school list was scholarship 
believed worthy place among 
the first ten qualities and there, only 
assuming that “intellectual curiosity” 
synonym for it, could scholarship 
boosted tie for sixth place! junior 
high school and elementary school levels, 
was adjudged little importance. 

This study itself merely supported the 
beliefs progressives that day and 
many years earlier. Paul Irvine? and 
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approaches had shown that the major 
inadequacies teacher preparation lay 
qualities and duties that were not 


*Knight, Qualities Related Success 
Teaching. Contributions Education No. 120, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1920. 

Schools New York City.” Bulletin High 
Points, Vol. October 1928, pp. 8-9. 
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tion No. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1906. 
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lege, Columbia University, 1928. 

dent Teachers.” Educational Administration and 
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Delta Kappan, Vol. June 1931. 

Barr, Characteristic Differences between 
Good and Poor Teachers. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1929. 

Teachers and Teaching: Ten 
Thousand High School Seniors. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 

Clem, Orlie “My Best Teacher.” Educa- 
tional Method, Vol. June 1930. 

Cf. Bagley, “Some Master Teachers 
Have Known.” Education Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 22, September 1936. 

Goldrich, Leon “Influence Teacher Per- 
sonality Upon Pupil Adjustment.” Principal, 
June 1936. 

Become Teacher?” Education Democracy, 
Unit VII. Prentice-Hall, 1937. Chapter 
Social and Personal Development, 385. Chapter 
Qualities Contributing Success Teaching, 
396. 

Reitz, Wilhelm. The Intelligence Teachers: 
Study Scholastic Aptitude Relation 
Teacher Success. University Wisconsin, 1930. 

Schorling, Raleigh. “Basic Principles and As- 
sumptions Underlying Specific Program for the 
Preparation Secondary School Teachers.” Dis- 
tributed the author, University Michigan, 

Skinner, Charles “The Teacher and the 
Teaching Profession.” Skinner, Langfitt, and 
others, Introduction Modern Education, 
Heath and Company, 1937. 

ing Success.” School and Society, 46-1186, Septem- 
ber 18, 1937. 
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closely related subject instruction. 
Knight* 1922 and 1928 
found that interest, sensitivity, and other 
qualities personality were the distinc- 
tive traits the best teachers. From 
Merriam® 1906 Jacobs’ 1928, 
every study known the writer had 
shown very low correlations between 
scholarship and teaching success. 

More recently 
evidence has reénforced these findings. 
and others have reported 
student teachers, finding that majority 
them lay outside the realm subject 
matter, method, and teaching techniques. 
McLaughlin® concluded that the 
abilities understand and make ad- 
justments one’s fellows were the 
major qualifications for successful teach- 
ing. failed discover observ- 
able classroom techniques any traits 
significance for distinguishing good from 
poor teachers, but did list several per- 
sonal qualities that seemed him 
the judgments ten thousand high 
school seniors regarding their “best- 
liked,” “most effective,” and “least- 
liked” teachers showed that, four cases 
out five, the “best-liked” were ad- 
judged the “most effective.” Orlie 
studying the qualities that dis- 
tinguish superior teachers, found that 
neither erudition nor formal methodolo- 
gies were important factors. Many other 
studies have led similar 

against this array evidence and 
many more findings similar import, 
not one iota empirical evidence has 
ever been adduced support the as- 
sumptions and practices current 
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subject-certification divisions. Inertia 


OTHER ASPECTS THE PROBLEM 
INDICATE NEEDS FOR NEW EMPHASES 
TEACHER-PREPARATION: has seemed 
most important that should first 
recognize that the educational process 
chiefly matter personal relationship 
involving teachers and pupils. There are, 
however, other fully potent and un- 
evadable reasons for thoroughgoing 
revolutions our teacher-preparatory 
practices. They may listed follows: 


The unhappiness and insecurity 
many teachers. 


ho 


The rapidly changing curriculum 
practices, including classroom man- 
agement and pupil freedom. 

The infiltration student activities 
into the regimen and expressions 
the school life until they have, 
many cases, become the very core 
pupils’ school experiences (the true 
school curriculum. 


The much criticized but inevitable 
separation guidance from expert 
counseling, such that 
comes day-by-day and hour-by-hour 
teacher. 


The characteristics the emerging 


George “The Social Attitudes 
and Information American Teachers.” The 
Teacher and Society, Yearbook John Dewey 
Society, New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. 

Jones, “Disagreement Right 
and Wrong.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
XXXI, No. October 1929. 

Carlson, Harold “Teachers’ Attitudes Re- 
lation Classroom Morale and Cheating” Jour- 
nal Experimental Education. Vol. Decem- 
ber 1935, pp. 154-213. 


subject-teacher preparatory institutions 


and vested interests, rationalized 
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“common sense,” are the only bases for 
their practices. Teacher education must 
have firmer foundation than these. 


social life which controls the scope and 
nature all educational institutions. 

brief summation together with cita- 
tions here assigned each these 
conditions. 

Discontent Due In- 
security and Lack Positive 
tion: The teacher many cases has been 
recruited from among high school stu- 
dents who have been docile, lesson- 
learning, and uncritical. His preparatory 
work has stressed the recitation book- 
ish facts and the acceptance the reason- 
ing set forth ready-made “authori- 
ties.” His practice-teaching has involved 
standing before class and carrying 
recitations book-learned subject mat- 
ter, more less adequately motivated, 
alternating with clerical jobs and lesson- 
plan elaboration. Plunged into the 
ties the modern school, feels cast 
adrift. Gradually comes realize that 
the education youths much more 
subtle than are conventional classroom 
technics and the “grinding erudition 
and culture into more less recalcitrant 
memories youths whose interests lie 
elsewhere.” 

inevitable, therefore, that many 
young teachers—and older ones who can- 
not get other jobs—are very unhappy. 
social-civic matters they are often un- 
informed and the 
realm morals, they are likely 
identify the “accepted” the 
Among neurotics, teachers are exceeded 
number only clerical workers and 
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business These dissatisfied 
teachers weigh the average some ten 
pounds less than their adjusted and con- 
lonesome, futile, erudite, and unappreci- 
ated, they create dream-world wherein 
all good people have “standards” and 
wherein schools are not debilitated 
the “coddling” boys and girls. That 
such world ever existed seems im- 
probable those possessed 
fantasy, because even high school 
pupils themselves they knew little the 
life that surged about them. 

The insecurity teachers doubtless 
increased the modern school their 
lack general knowledge the cul- 
tural, political, and economic movements 
and events that impinge upon the con- 
sciousness the youths whom they 
would like dominate, intellectually 
least. study indicates 
that brighter and better informed teach- 
ers are more liberal, and better paid than 
their more ignorant colleagues. The Na- 
tional Survey the Education Teach- 
disclosed the fact that 


Denker, Peter Report the Association 
Life Insurance Medical Directors America. 
Quoted New York Times, October 30, 1937. 

Hoppock, Robert. Address Bucknell Uni- 
versity Conference, October 19, 1935. 

Op. cit. See also Harper, Manly H.: Social 
Beliefs and Attitudes American Educators. New 
York: Teachers College Bureau Publications, 
1927. 

Evenden, Summary and Interpretations. 
National Survey the Education Teachers. 
Vol. VI, Office Education, 1934. Pp. 83-84, 88- 
89. 

Fontaine, Clark. “How Can Broaden 
the Teachers’ High School Quarterly, 
Vol. XV, No. (April, 1927). 

Manske, Arthur The Reflection Teach- 
ers Attitudes the Attitudes Their Pupils. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Bureau Publications, 1936. 
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only one-third the teachers had 
taken courses fine arts either high 
school college; sociology the frac- 
tion was one-half; political science, 
three-fifths; economics, two-fifths; 
commercial subjects and industrial arts, 
one-fourth each; and home economics, 
one-eighth. reading habits, topics deal- 
ing with the depression, subject then 
magazines, papers, radio addresses, and 
political discussions, interested very few 
teachers—a finding that confirms that 
Clark Fontaine, who reported that 
1926, less than five per cent 400 
high school teachers (of Maryland) 
whom questioned had ever heard 
Glenn Frank, less than four per cent had 
read Robinson’s Mind the 
Making, and only small minorities sub- 
scribed journals opinion read 
the editorials any daily newspaper.” 

the best the influence ignorant 
and unhappy teachers their pupils 
negative; sometimes may disrup- 
tive. Generally, however, teachers are 
accepted pupils “mere technicians, 
drilling and exercising pupils mere 
educational technics,” that their nega- 
tive distorted personalities probably 
little actual not much 
comfort, however, realize that such 
harmlessness due the emptiness and 
unreality schoolroom situations! 

Rapidly Changing Curriculum 
Practices Demand New Orientations 
more schools all levels have engaged 
revolutionary experimentation with 
the curriculum. The academic pattern 
subject-matter-set-forth-to-be-learned- 
and-tested, with reviews, marks, promo- 
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tions, failures, and diplomas, giving 
way functional experiences. long 
the old stereotype held, there were 
possible least administrative, though 
not educational, distinctions made 
between curriculum and extracurriculum 
and guidance. But this old stereotype 
longer holds sway any vigorous educa- 
tional institution. such areas “social 
living,” “health,” “personality,” civic 
attitudes, appreciation, and home arts, 
distinctions between curriculum and 
extracurriculum and guidance lack even 
administrative meaning. very great 
extent, the new curriculum arises and 
consists student activities and guided 
choices. 

From Los Angeles New York City, 
and from the State Washington 
Florida, all vital schools 
systems and individual teachers are 
busily engaged functionalizing, inte- 


grating, and their curricu- 
lum practices. Everywhere activities that 
one, two, three decades ago were 


Bogoslovsky, The Ideal School. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 

Cox, The Junior High School and 
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and Company, 1929. 

Secondary Boston: Heath and 
Company, 1932. 

Everett al. Challenge the Secondary 
School. New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1935. 

French, P., Editor. What Schools Are 
Doing. Progressive Education Booklet, No. 
American Education Press, 1937. 

Hopkins, Thomas al. Its Mean- 
ing and Application. New York: Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. 

Harap, Henry al. Changing 
New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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extracurricular, even extra-school, are 
forming integral parts the core- 
curriculum—automobiles, sex, journal- 
ism, sketching, dramatics, athletics, 
quette, buying, recreational reading, 
radio, personal problems—the list al- 
most Everywhere, the revolu- 
tionary thesis that teaching consists 
helping pupils set goals for them- 
selves, goals that are dynamic, reasonable 
attainment, and worthwhile, and 
helping pupils achieve their own goals, 
becomes fundamental tenet. But teach- 
ing defined co-terminous with pupil- 

Hence academic mathematician 
biologist matter how great his general 
and specific erudition and how complete 
his mastery classroom technics finds 
himself hopelessly lost upon joining the 
faculty modern school. finds 
little comfort the decreasing number 
academic youngsters who 
branch erudition. the main stream 
school life, simply “does not 
belong.” For the curriculum that un- 
derstands, one based the essential 
permanence accepted subjects, 
longer very important; has already 
given way which there 
are taking place radical eliminations and 
additions and new combinations sub- 
ject matter that seem likely con- 
tribute educational objectives much 
more directly and effectively than have 
the academic informations and skills in- 
volved the mathematics, the sciences, 
the foreign languages, the histories, the 
belles lettres, and the rhetorics the 
traditional program studies. 

Indeed the emerging curriculum 
actually planned and taught terms 
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objectives which reflect obvious needs 
youth. New instruments evalua- 
tion are being developed measure the 
qualities adjustments. 
Youths’ attitudes and desires replace 
their informations and skills the pri- 
mary considerations. Their readiness 
use their own minds seek answers 
their own questions and their confidence 
their competence replace their 
dependence authority. And their own 
questions are likely develop those 
areas the new curriculum that involve 
guidance and student activities far more 
frequently and vitally than they are 
mere culture-chasing so-called pre- 
paratory courses. 

Student Activities Longer 
“Extracurricular”: Consequently, com- 
petent faculties have provided school 
time and teacher sponsorship for home- 
rooms, clubs, athletics, assemblies, pub- 
lications, and student participation 
control. Universal 
participation pupils and teachers 
such activities has been encouraged and 
made satisfying. The interest parents 
and other adult citizens the student 
ventures has been persistently encour- 
aged. Through participation 
vigorous life the school, many youths, 
teachers, administrators, 
have developed new orientations toward 
education. For the school has increas- 
ingly approached its true character: that 
microcosm the idealized com- 
munity, reflecting its enthusiams, its 
standards, its tolerances, and its demo- 
cratic 

Teachers who have resisted this evolu- 
tion have fussed and fumed. But their 
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number has become steadily less. Those 
who have entered whole-heartedly and 
intelligently into the program have 
themselves recaptured youth have 
remained young. Their teaching has be- 
come sincere, for they can now teach 
their own joyous enthusiasms and skills. 
This New Orientation Has Made 
the Guidance Function Inevitable 
Teacher Responsibility: long the 
job the teacher was assign and 
hear lessons subject matter set forth 
pupils, the personal educational- 
vocational problems youths seemed re- 
mote from the instructor. Under those 
conditions, was inevitable that educa- 
tional leaders who first perceived the 
need for pupil guidance should urge the 
installation special officers—“coun- 
selors,” “guides,” or, later, “deans”—to 
perform this immediate educational task. 
Fortunately, the socializing the 
school moved far too rapidly for the 
monopoly. For with the reorientation 
the school, the spirit and procedures 
guidance were found involved 
every situation which effective inten- 
tional education took place. was neces- 
sary, therefore, encourage all teachers 
become guidance-conscious, adopt 
the guidance attitude, and actually 
exploit many the guidance oppor- 
tunities they could. Specialists are still 
necessary for the many guidance services 
that require their specialized knowledges 
and technics; but they longer attempt 
carry their functions apart from 
those which teacher-guides take part. 
Counselors are content inspire, direct, 
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criticize constructively, and especially 
help the classroom teachers act 
guides, philosophers, and friends the 
youths whose activities these teacher- 
guides sponsor, whether instructors, 
advisers, coaches, consultants. 

the teacher has grown his ability 
perform this, his truest function, 
has attained new maturity, whole- 
someness personality, fulfillment 
mission. longer does classify 
youths dull bright, perverse 
obedient, bad good, though the 
dull, the perverse, and the bad were 
guidance officer, the teacher finds chal- 
lenges youths; they are interesting 
objects for study; they offer somewhat 
tantalizing problems solved. And 
the teacher approaches them with this 
new orientation they usually prove not 
dull, perverse, bad. For the 
guide sooner later discovers the touch 
genius that each one possesses. 
athlete, artist, political leader, 
entrepreneur, actor, manager—in 
some area has potential capacities. 
These abilities delighted use for 
the welfare his fellow students and his 
school. Guidance, real teaching, the 
key that unlocks the door his re- 

The 
World Reénforces the Other Demands 
for New Qualifications for Teachers: 
live period potential surplus 
economy. may fumble badly our 
efforts get hand, but im- 
possible believe that shall not 
make the obviously necessary transition 
from pain pleasure economy. 
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More and more, work becomes privi- 
lege; mere existence assured all 
regardless their opportunity work. 
Hence, new attitudes toward one’s voca- 
tion job must inevitably develop. 

Increasingly, teachers about our 
work with song our hearts, with 
knowledge that count for something 
world reality. Such our reward 
for exchanging our among the 
stuffed shirts the erudite for our jobs 
democracy’s vineyard. may 
ate with marching labor, may not 
—but demand the right so, 
see fit. may Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Communists; Catholics, Jews, 
Baptists; native foreign birth; 
may not flaunt our disagreements 
with the potent groups our communi- 
ties, but demand the right 
what are, believe what honestly 
believe. are, word, emerging 
from the artificial, snobbish respectability 
the “society scholars.” Into the 
market place walk, admiring our 
fellow workers their trades and shar- 
ing their recreation and their politics 
with them unashamed. 

The welfare children, especially, 
but also adults—their health and 
safety, their joyous expressions and 
wholesome living conditions, their con- 
tinuing growth toward social justice—is 
our social-civic passion. 

getting too far ahead 
Perhaps so, but the inevitable require- 
ments emerging social world makes 
the statement safe for tomorrow, not 
for today. And, true for tomorrow, 
does affect the program teacher- 
preparation today! 
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MAY TEACHER PREPARATORY 
INSTITUTIONS ABOUT THESE CONDI- 
The preparation teachers for 
the modern school obviously involves 
provision for knowledges skills 
necessary for participation the student 
activities and the guidance projects 
typical the progressive school. Never- 
stupid institutions were merely 
add one more courses these fields 
for students “take” and “pass.” 

The challenge these institutions 
far transcends such easy and relatively 
futile adaptations. Two major modifi- 
cations administrative orientations are 
required the challenge met; 
changes educational procedures within 
the teacher preparatory institutions can- 
not very successful unless the adminis- 


Butterfield, “Student Life: Element 
Teacher Preparation.” New York State Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXIII, No. April 1936. 

play some musical instrument 
the point personal satisfaction and sing 
the point constant school participation. 

produce beauty and enjoy raiment, 
personal adornment, room care and decora- 
tion, and the culture plans beauty. 

enjoy humor expressed the masters 
old and new, the movies, and the artists 
newspaper wit. 

participate vicariously the life the 
world discriminating reading the daily 

papers and the weekly news magazines. 

associate with machinery guides and 
directs household interests and used 
the creation social friendships. 

play, enjoy life through the muscu- 
lar satisfaction tennis and golf. 

able entertain one’s self the 
satisfaction high accomplishment some 
personal skills, hobbies, and interests carried 
the point acknowledged mastery. 

love one’s neighbors and show club 

interest, social leadership, and social 
welfare participation. 


trative orientations are achieved. These 
must deliberate and purposeful selec- 
tion, development, retention, graduation, 
and recommendation (and eventually 
the certification and employment) 
young men and women whose personal 
and social adjustments are positive. 
calls, moreover, for promotional activi- 
ties the part teachers, college facul- 
ties, and other educational leaders 
enlighten potential employers concern- 
ing desirable qualities which teachers 
should judged for employment, for 
retention, and for promotion. 
Corresponding the first these 
administrative orientations four related 
but distinguishable modifications the 
institutional life teacher-preparatory 
schools are obviously necessary. These 
involve the curriculum, student activities, 
guidance, and community participations. 
Radical Modifications Curricu- 
lum Practices Are Needed: connec- 
tion with the curriculum, participatory 
courses dealing with the sponsorship 
student activities, with guidance class- 
room teachers, and with personal prob- 
lems should included. Aside from 
these specific courses, however, curricu- 
lum objectives and content need enrich- 
ment; the eight set 
forth Butterfield should con- 
stitute objectives the curriculum itself. 
All class subjects should, moreover, in- 
volve student responsibilities for initiat- 
ing and organizing their own projects, 
and for critically evaluating the contribu- 
tions “authorities,” their teachers 
and classmates, and themselves. Les- 
son hearing, book-abstracting, 
ture notes should kept minimum 
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unless they can developed into instru- 
ments for reflective thinking and for 
student initiative. teachers teach- 
ers must keep before ourselves and our 
students the concept mind course 
action set end, and knowledge 
something that each one must create 
for himself. 

Student Activities Should Parallel 
Those Socialized High Schools: Stu- 
dent activities within the teachers college 
may well parallel, somewhat more 
mature level, those democratically 
organized high schools. Homeroom 
periods, club meetings, assemblies, dra- 
matics, pageants, parties, trips, excur- 
sions, athletics, camping, 
out-of-door activities; orchestras, bands, 
journals, magazines, lunchrooms, dormi- 
tories, infirmaries first-aid rooms, 
councils, and all other potential chal- 
lenges several many students 
with sympathetic and tactful faculty 
sponsorship. Within feasible limits the 
students should not only initiate, plan, 
and execute these activities, but also they 
should know why they are doing and 
they should seek their turn en- 
courage their less aggressive fellows 
take advantage the opportunities 
for purposing, planning, executing, and 
program there will occur opportunities 
for all students apply and test the 
conclusions which they have themselves 
formulated connection with the 
courses student activities, guidance, 
and personal problems and, one may 
hope, connection with all other courses 
well. turn these activities will en- 
rich and make meaningful the classes 
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taught teachers who are alert enough 
utilize them. 

Students Should Serve Guides 
and Friends Their Fellows: Upper 
classmen should regularly engage under 
faculty supervision befriending, en- 
tertaining, orienting, and giving “big 
brother” guidance the first year stu- 
dents. They may well sponsor their class 
organizations, serve tutors for those 
who have been ill have had other mis- 
fortunes, encourage the reluctant ones 
engage some form student life, 
and, far possible without “break- 
ing faith” with informants, make sure 
that the proper officer the college 
correctly informed regarding the 
many and diverse conditions due 
poverty, cultural shortcomings, bad 
judgment, personal entanglements. 
When such students graduate, their suc- 
cessful adjustments within the modern 
school are almost assured. 

Students Should Participate 
Community Life and Services: Valuable 
and important are these intramural 
activities, the teacher-preparatory institu- 
tion cannot limit its interest its own 
campus. Neither socialized youths nor 
the kinetic activities the school can 
insulated from the cultural, political, 
economic, and physical world the 
midst which the school functions. 

The spirit service, the assurance 
competence, the intellectual curiosity, the 
social-civic concern, the appreciation 
beauty both nature and art, 
and the physical vigor which the school’s 
varied program promotes find their 
milieux and applications outside 
truly within the school. is, indeed, 
just because these traits are valuable 
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the individual and society the world 
which adults and youths are asso- 
ciated, that the school’s own institutional 
environment readily vivified when- 
ever and wherever youths are encour- 
aged practice and develop these 
desirable characteristics. 

Hence, the teacher-preparatory insti- 
tution should take cognizance the par- 
ticipations students desirable aspects 
living beyond the school’s immediate 
domain. Membership civic, social, 


FACULTIES MUST ENCOURAGE 
POSITIVE ACTIVITIES HIGH SCHOOLS 


AND COMMUNITIES WHICH THEY CAN IN- 
FLUENCE: However great the value 
such interpenetration and reénforcement 
desirable school and community activi- 
ties, and standards, the teacher-college’s 
total program may not very fruitful 
the schools which these young people 
are teach are not ready welcome 
their spontaneity, vitality, and cultural- 
civic resources. becomes necessary, 
therefore, for the professional school 
engage definite, determined, and 
varied program enlist the aid pro- 
gressive teachers, administrators, and 
laymen popularizing the socialized 
and individualized activities aspects 
the educational environment, whether 
they are classified curriculum, student 
activities, guidance, community rela- 
tionships. College faculty members, 
matter how earnest and competent they 
may within their institutions, must 
largely fail they cannot affect the char- 
acter and quality education the 
schools wherein young teachers work. 
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artistic, recreational, and religious clubs 
more formal institutions should 
encouraged active participations involv- 
ing initiative and responsibility should 
noted school records; indeed, stu- 
dents should encouraged share their 
enthusiasms and successes out-of-school 
projects with their teachers and school- 
mates. Thus, reciprocal supports between 
the school and the outside world may 
advantageous both them, and 
the individual student well. 


brief, prepare students for suc- 
cessful membership the faculties 
modern schools, teachers’ colleges should 
proceed along three lines: 


They should recruit and accept for 
admission and retain college only 
those young men and women whose 
records indicate normal social and 
emotional adjustments. 

They should modify their institutional 

procedures every way that likely 

encourage students participate 
actively, conscientiously, and critically 
their own education. 

Through practice-teaching contacts 
with modern schools and through all 
courses and conferences 
school administrators participate, the 
teachers college faculty should encour- 
age democracy, especially 
those schools wherein beginnings 
such program are already under 
way. 
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SoME TEACHERS COLLEGES ARE AL- 
READY ADVENTURING ONE MORE 
THESE AREAS: 

The Selection, Retention, Gradua- 
tion, Recommendation Wholesome 
Personalities: The best our teachers 
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colleges are already embarking some 
all these ventures. Probably the 
weakest aspect this newer program 
the first—that recruiting and admit- 
ting students wholesome personalities. 
The tradition superiority verbalists 
rooted the prejudices and vested inter- 
ests college faculties. And reén- 
forced the general acceptance the 
hocus pocus school marks and test re- 
sults the public—even parents and 
politicians. 

Whatever “common sense,” experi- 
ence, and tradition may seem indicate 
regarding reasonably high minimum 
scholarship essential for success- 
ful teaching, such research has been 
carried this field must make 
hesitate assert dogmatically that high 
scholarship important. Baker mentions 


six such studies involving correlations 


Baker, “Selective Admission and Pro- 
motion.” The Education Teachers Yearbook 
XXIII. National Society College Teachers 
Education, University Chicago Press, 1935. 

The studies include those Upshall and 
Masters (Research Higher Education, Bulletin 
12, 1931. United States Department the In- 
terior); Anderson (Elementary School Journal, 
tion and Supervision, Vol. 17); Broom (Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vol. 15) 
Fritz (The Techne, Vol. 17); Morris (Personal 
Traits and Success Teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

These studies include those Somers 
(Pedagogical Prognosis—Predicting the Success 
Prospective Teachers College, Columbia 
University) Morris (Personal Traits and Success 
Teaching. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity); Davis (Proceedings the North Central 
Association Colleges and Secondary 
Vol. XXIV, 120); Kratz (Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, Vol. Bird (Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. Barr (Charac- 
teristic Differences Teaching Performance 
Good and Poor Teachers Social Studies. Public 
School Publishing Company). 
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between academic success and practical 
efficiencies, none which gives convinc- 
ing positive evidence that scholarship 
very the other hand 
lists six others all which support the 
belief that traits personality and teach- 
ing success are closely 

preparatory institutions are moving more 
less cautiously toward selection and 
retention students terms per- 
sonality adequacies. most unfortu- 
nate that what was probably the most 
discriminating and best oriented example 
such recruitment and selection, that 
New College, Columbia University, 
has been permitted lapse with the de- 
mise this pioneering institution. The 
searching analysis the personal his- 
tory and personality adjustments 
candidates for admission New College 
provided sound basis for the selection 
individuals whose potentialities justi- 
fied further education for service the 
schools present-day democracy. While 
New College stressed superior scholastic 
records and high abstract intelligence 
the part its candidates, also specified 
other minimum requirements follows: 


knowledge the part teachers and 
parents and thorough physical 
examination given school 
physician and reported blanks pro- 
vided New College; 

Excellent personal qualities, indi- 
cated careful observation and in- 
timate knowledge the applicant, 
and examples the participation 
the applicant the home, school, 
and community 

Excellent character, indicated 
intimate knowledge the life and 


2 

4 
- 


habits the applicant the home, 
school, and community; and 


career, indicated the purpose 
the applicant, his understandings 
the requisites the superior teacher, 
his acceptance his responsibilities 
relation thereto. 


Even though the recruitment and 
careful selection candidates for admis- 
not feasible has been neglected, 
still possible retain and graduate only 
those whose personalities are such 
make success the modern school prob- 
able. Such selectivity the professional in- 
owes itself, its students, 
and the public welfare. 


The tests used for guiding and selecting jun- 
ior college level students Curriculum (1938- 
39) follows: 

American Council Education Psycho- 

logical Examination for College Freshmen 

Bell, M., The Adjustment Inventory 

Iowa Silent Reading Advanced Test, Form 

Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel 
Form 
The Inglis Tests English Vocabulary 
New Stanford Arithmetic Test 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test 
American Council Education 
Contemporary Affairs Test for College Stu- 
dents for 1938 

Competence tests Science, Literature, So- 
cial Studies, Written English, Mathematics 
and Foreign Language devised members 
New York University School Educa- 
tion Staff. 

One test for selecting candidates for teacher 
training has been existence for some years, “The 
Morris Trait Index L.” (E. Morris. Personal 
Traits and Success Teaching. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
Publications, 1928.) “As basis for the construc- 
tion this measuring instrument Miss Morris 
made analysis more than thirty lists traits 
related teaching. Such qualities resourceful- 
ness, insight, tact, confidence, etc., were repeatedly 
emphasized. The decided repetition these quali- 
ties indicative their general importance 
teaching success. Taking cognizance this fact, 
test was constructed Miss Morris measure 
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the School Education Syra- 
cuse University, the junior college years 
constitute trial period. Only those stu- 
dents whose scholastic and activity rec- 
ords, and personal adjustments are not 
seriously inadequate and only those 
whose test-results satisfy the faculty are 
allowed entrance into senior college. 

New York University, has not 
been feasible test the candidates for 
admission before they enter the fresh- 
man class. This lack has not been con- 
sidered serious matter since 
any case there would great difficulty 
obtaining the information regarding 
traits and personal history which might 
desired. alternative, all who 
have desired enter most curricula 
have been admitted, provided, course, 
that they have met least the minimum 
scholastic conditions set the School 
Education. During their first semester, 
however, they are required take tests 
for speech, for personality adjustment, 
and for physical adequacy. Clinics 
corrective courses are prescribed for those 
whose inadequacies are serious but reme- 
dial. the same time much personal 
history possible obtained. the 
basis these data, and reports from 
his instructors, each one advised 
continue his work, choose another 

Full use readily obtainable data 
bearing, unwarranted degree, upon 
students’ personal qualifications ex- 
ceptional among teacher-educational in- 
situtions. There are now available rea- 
sonably adequate tests for personality, 
social attitudes and intellectual attributes, 
well the conventional tests for ab- 
stract verbal Moreover, 
increasing numbers secondary schools 
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now have available cumulative records 
showing the family and 
tories While extensive in- 
quiry has been conducted regard the 
uses these tests records made 
teacher recruitment institutions, 
probable that they are used any such 
extent they might be. Only cases 
obvious mental-emotional maladjust- 
ment, speech defect, physical disability 
are retention, promotion, graduation, 
certification, recommendation, and em- 
ployment denied the basis 
undesirable personality factors, social at- 
titudes, intellectual attributes. Never- 
theless, recognition given those 
students who excel these regards 
through school honors, 
tice-teaching appointments, and more 
whole-hearted recommendations po- 
tential employers. 


these qualities and was published under the title 
‘The Morris Trait Index The Index 
representative leadership, composite all 
qualities other than intelligence, requisite teach- 
ing success. criterion experimental group 
754 individuals was employed the validation 
the test. Approximately one-half these were 
very successful teachers and approximately one- 
half were noticeably unfitted for teaching. 

“After the test was completed, was given 
sixty college seniors and the grades obtained 
the test correlated with the practice teaching grades 
these students. The correlation obtained Miss 
Morris with these two variables was plus .512.” 
repetition the use this test the University 
Wisconsin gave less hopeful results than these 
that had been obtained Miss Morris. 

School Administration and Supervision, pp. 399- 
412. American Book Company, 1934. 

Cox, and Duff, John Carr. Guidance 
the Classroom Teacher, pp. 160-204. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938. 

Teacher Education Program Stanford Univer- 
sity.” Proceedings, Supervisors Student Teach- 
41-52. 

“In the development the understanding 
the pupils taught, for example, the educa- 
tional psychologist stresses among other basic prob- 
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The Modification Institutional 
Procedures Encourage Desired Orien- 
tations for Young Teachers: least 
five respects, some teachers colleges are 
providing opportunities and encourage- 
ment for students prepare themselves 
for successful, effective participation 
members faculties modern schools. 

many teacher-preparatory institu- 
tions there are expert personnel officers 
and staffs. These officers scrutinize the 
case histories every student and satisfy 
themselves that each student’s personal- 
ity pattern such that can succeed 

the college curriculum, “profes- 
sionalized” subject matter, theory, and 
practice courses occasionally are taught 
involve activity units: group dis- 
cussions, dramatizations, testing, commit- 
tee reports, and the Student ac- 
tivities are administered many in- 


lems, the teacher’s responsibility for the guardian- 
ship the pupil’s personality, his mental health, 
the appraisal his abilities and special aptitudes, 
and understanding his mode adjustment 
different situations, etc. The educational hygienist, 
M.D. long experience, shows the relationship 
the physiological development, the importance 
for the understanding pupil personality, the 
functioning the glands, for example. The educa- 
tional sociologist throws light the unlike social 
origins, cultural attainments, probable destinies 
the individuals and groups the different wel- 
fare 

Wrinkle, “The Reorganization 
Secondary Education Colorado State Teachers 
College.” Curriculum Journal, Vol. No. 
June 1933. 

Ross, “The Making Teachers the 
School for Student Teachers.” Pro- 
gressive Education, Vol. No. November 
1937- 

Grice, D.; Adams, Olga; and Gaskins, 
Training Program for Rural Teachers 
South Carolina.” Progressive Education, Vol. 
No. November 1937. 

Practice the Professional Education Teach- 
ers.” Educational Trends, Vol. No. Febru- 


ary 1934. 
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stitutions that the students actually plan, 
organize, and carry homeroom 
ods and club meetings, produce plays 
and concerts, publish papers, solve insti- 
tutional problems, coach athletics, and 
other ways engage actively creating 
their own knowledges and abilities 
these areas. They come thus not only 
understand the student activity programs 
but also set free their creative talents 


Briggs, The Preparation Secondary 
Teachers Teachers Colleges for Guiding and 
Directing Extra-Class Activities. Missouri: State 
Department Education, 1935. 

“Conclusions drawn from the high per- 
centages participation the activities among 
the students preparing secondary teachers are 
that among the schools that keep these records 
there appreciation the part the ad- 
ministration and the part the students the 
high value the extra-class activity programs. 
Whether the East the West, the North 
the South, large schools small ones, 
schools where the opportunity provided, stu- 
dents preparing teach secondary schools are 
found participating extra-class activities.” 

Hicks, “Preparing Teachers for Guid- 
ance.” Education, Vol. 56, No. December, 1935. 

“The main points the form used studying 
child are: 


Child’s name, grade, age and sex. 

Family data such father’s occupation, 
other adults and children the home, and 
other helpful data that may have been dis- 
covered about the child’s home life. 

Child’s educational and vocational goals. 

Special interests and hobbies. 

Interesting information teacher may have 
discovered about the child, not covered 
the outline. 

analysis the effects any physical 

analysis the child’s behavior. 

The child’s educational record relation 
educational and mental test records. 

Special abilities. 

10. Student’s judgment child’s best traits 

and most undesirable traits. 

11. Student’s analysis causes any un- 
desirable traits and suggestions ways 
help child overcome these. 

12. Student’s suggestions looking toward 
more adequate development the child’s 
potentialities.” 


om 
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and enrich their 

Guidance courses, far the litera- 
ture shows, are yet somewhat bookish 
and abstract. Seldom students ac- 
tually engage direct 
tices before they become student teachers. 
Antioch College, however, upper 
classmen counsel with freshmen and help 
them adjust themselves the institu- 
tion. New York State College for 
Teachers, each student makes case 
study school child whom be- 
Potsdam, New York, 
State Normal School, upper-class mem- 
bers Sigma Sigma—an honorary 
society—study freshmen who are pro- 
bation, whose disciplinary records 
personal problems indicate that they 
might helped counsel and example. 

Most important, however, the crea- 
tive life the institution itself. The 
social-civic and cultural activities many 
colleges are some degree initiated, 
planned, and conducted the students, 
with faculty codperation, course, but 
with minimum faculty interference. 
whatever degree possible and real- 
istic, these activities resemble the pro- 
grams well-conducted, progressive, 
and dynamic schools. They encourage 
the participation all students some 
many phases the creative activities 
not only the institution but the 
community, both local 
Within the institution students and teach- 
ers may act leaders special interest 
groups—clubs, dramatic societies, orches- 
tras, hospitality committees, first-aid at- 
tendants, etc. Beyond 
every student may encouraged find 
some purposeful organized group with 
which associate—a local branch the 
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Foreign Policy Association, discussion 
group the Town Hall the Air, 
art exhibit, church organization, the 
Scouts, adult school, settlement 
house, community orchestra.** 
introductory step this direction, school 


THE INSTITUTION MAY PROMOTE 
MAXIMUM CARRY-OVER OF THE STUDENT 
ACTIVITY AND GUIDANCE ADEQUACIES 
ACTUAL SCHOOL Three instru- 
ments are usually available make 


Teachers College Students, Brief Ex- 
planations Specific Aspects Student Partici- 
pations the Institutional Life the Colleges. 
Part VI. Problems Teacher Training, Vol. VII. 
1932 Spring Conference the Eastern-States As- 
sociation Professional Schools for Teachers. 
New York University Press, 
Developing the Art Entertaining School 
Visitors; 

How Create Home Atmosphere 
Our School; 

The Way Put Premium Dynamic 
Scholarship 

The Cultural and Unifying Influence 
Our General School Assembly; 

The Cultivation Hobbies and the Right 
Use Leisure the Campus; 

The Distinctive Events the School Year 
Our Institutions; 

The Way Choose Our Official Student 
Leaders; 

The Way Raise, Apportion, Handle, 
Spend and Audit Our Student Funds; 

The Way Develop Leadership Through 
Athletics, Drama and Debating; 

Our College Laboratory for the Study 
Citizenship 

How Are Learning Think Terms 
International 

The Work Our Student Council; 

Planning Our Commencement Program; 

Educational Excursions; 

The Organization and Use Our School 
Camp; 

How Interpret Our School’s Program 
Service the Supporting Public; 

Our Interest Play and Recreation 
Part the Education and Training 
Prospective Teachers; 
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excursions housing projects, economic 
developments, social settlements, etc., 
are conducted. The School Education 
Stanford University outstanding 
example such encouragement social- 
civic and cultural 


transfer student-activity and guidance 
adequacies their graduates successful. 
Practice-teachers, supervised both 
the college and the co- 
operating schools, furnish one important 
opportunity. In-service courses offer 
most favorable chances for practical help 


The Development Student 
Government; 

Student Participation; 

Student-Teacher Rating. 

Bulletin the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege Montclair, 1934-36. Social Adjustments: 
varied program well-planned social activities 
promoted the College clubs, classes, personnel 
department and general staff. Each activity ap- 
proved and directed the Dean Women the 
Dean Men because its social and recreational 
value. few the activities which have become 
traditions the College are listed follows: 

All-College Dances; Junior Senior Bal Mas- 
que; All-College Party given the Commuters’ 
Club; the Sophomores give dance for the Fresh- 
men, and the Freshmen give dance for the 
Sophomores; Two Annual Sport Dances spon- 
sored the Men’s and the Women’s 
Dances sponsored each class; number ban- 
quets which occur each year; Dinner parties 
the dormitories before Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas vacations. Dramatic organizations the Col- 
lege put number plays; Athletic events 
include regular scheduled games and matches with 
outside teams, and two play days sponsored the 
Women’s A.; The musical organizations put 
several programs each year; The Dance Club gives 
recital. Other events too numerous mention, 
such the Spring Festival the Language De- 
partment; May Day, which put the 
Junior class, and the events Commencement 
Week. 

Teacher-Education Program Stanford Univer- 
sity.” Proceedings Supervisors Student 
Seventeenth Annual Session, 1937. 
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promoting student activity and guid- 
ance practices the codperating schools. 
Teachers college faculty members, 
worthy the honor, are welcomed 
visitors, speakers, writers, conference 
leaders, and advisers administrators 
and teachers the near and more re- 
mote communities; their suggestions, 
advice, and discriminating approvals re- 
garding student activities and guidance 
practices the schools visited are wel- 
comed stimulations for further effective 
efforts the school faculties. 

Student-teacher Participations: the 
advanced students out into the schools 
for their practice teaching, they are called 
upon make many adjustments. Fre- 
quently, supervisors student teaching 
seek protect them from the confusing 
too-muchness-of-it-all, limiting their 
responsibilities and activities 
scribed areas—classroom observation and 
lesson-teaching and clerical tasks. Some 
such restrictions are doubtless desirable 
for the first week practice teach- 
ing. they are continued, however, 
through-out the practice period, they 
make practice teaching artificial, unrealis- 
tic, and barren. Moreover, they sacrifice 
great opportunity enrich the activity 
and guidance programs the 
ing 

far possible, these student- 


Sorenson, Alfred, al. Device for Im- 
proving Instruction Through Supervision.” Uni- 
versity High School Journal. 

Diemer, “The Functions the Ameri- 
can Teachers College.” School and Society, Vol. 
47, No. 1207, February 12, 1938. 

Courtis, “Human Progress Working 
Together.” Codperation: Principles and Prac- 
tices. Eleventh Yearbook, Dept. Supervisors 
and Directors Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1939. 
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teachers should help select and plan 
their own participations the activities 
the school after conferring, course, 
with their supervisors and the appropri- 
ate school officers. accordance with 
their interests they should encouraged 
join and help sponsor clubs, be- 
come friends with shy troublesome 
youths, attend faculty committee meet- 
ings, assist all school management 
duties, play the band, join the 
playground activities, assist the 
libraries. Such initiative greatly enriches 
the drab expanse lesson-plans and 
paper-corrections and chart-construction 
typical much student-teaching. Pro- 
gressive faculties welcome these volun- 
teer assistants. The school well the 
student-teachers gain. 

In-service Courses for Co- 
operating Schools: Steps should 
taken, course, prepare faculties 
schools welcome intelli- 
gent and effective student-teacher 
pation student-activity and guidance 
programs. Fortunately many schools 
education offer in-service courses both 
during the regular sessions and the 
summer. these courses come teachers 
and administrators from the 
schools. some degree these courses 
themselves may activity courses. They 
should intentionally build opportuni- 
ties and challenges for codperative think- 
ing and 

The Encouragement 
Supervision through Courses and Con- 
ferences: college 
should exploit every opportunity that 
can manipulated the end that co- 
operating schools should democrati- 
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cally organized, administered, and super- 
vised. Through interviews, visitations, 
conferences, and courses, faculty mem- 
bers who exemplify democratic practice 
should encourage those be- 
haviors within the school that must 
accompany, even precede, intellectual 
codperative adventures. Get-together 
parties, student activities, guidance part- 
nerships, research enterprises, reme- 
dial instruction, curriculum orientation 
and revision, mutual-help organizations 
within the school, dads’ and daughters’ 
dinners, home visitation, community 
dramatics, service Scout organizations, 
adult education, community planning— 
the opportunities for professional adven- 
tures that may improve the school’s 
educational adequacies are almost num- 
berless. 

such practices, the minds ad- 
ministrators and older teachers co- 
operating and other schools may come 
the beginning teacher activity spon- 
sor and guide students well 
instructor. Moreover, these ad- 
ministrators and teachers will gradually 
change their own bases for awarding 
praise, honors, and promotions their 
fellow-teachers. The creative teacher, the 
magnanimous spirit, the competent co- 
operator, and the social-civic leader will 
rise far above the mere technician the 
estimates the faculty itself. Such social 
approvals will give the greatest assurance 
that college students 
teachers who are prepared engage 
activity and guidance programs will 
secure and happy and vigorous. 

Summary: Dependency State cer- 
tification requirements 
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teachers high schools and the 
stereotypes and ignorant conservatisms 
School Board members has minimized 
the need for ratiocination, experiment, 
adventure the part teachers col- 
lege faculties. 

The problem preparing teachers 
participate effectively student activities 
and guidance procedures schools not 
easy solution. Inertia, stereotypes, and 
vested interests faculties both the 
schools and the teachers college must 
overcome. College faculties must 
aroused the facts modern school 
practices: the mal-adjustments many 
teachers, the changing curriculum, the 
progressive curricularization most stu- 
dent activities, the guidance functions 
the classroom teacher, and the institu- 
tional responses the school our 
emerging cultures. 

the light these facts, college 
faculties should reformulate their ad- 
mission, advisement, and selective pro- 
cedures, recruit students who 
possess potentialities for success; they 
should encourage these students par- 
ticipate vigorously their professional 
preparatory education; and they should 
broaden the scope practice teaching 
include activity membership and assistant 
sponsorship and the study and friendly 
counsel individual pupils. 

Finally, teachers college faculties 
should endeavor help the teachers and 
administrators the schools which 
their students will work welcome 
them eager, hopeful colleagues the 
school’s endeavor serve the youths 
whom the community entrusts them. 

all these areas, pioneering pro- 
fessional school faculties are already 
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working successfully. What need now 
the needs and possibilities all teacher- 
preparatory institutions. Only mak- 
ing more nearly universal such positive 
adaptations the spirit and program 


the modern socializing high school, can 
the professional schools America gain 
and retain the respect progressive 
schoolmen and interested laymen who 
are seeking make their schools serve 
our democratic aspirations. 


the ends education were regarded, something more would 
aimed than enable read, write, and cypher, attain 
any degree mere knowledge. far the individual concerned, 
would secure the highest degree health, powers accurate 
observation, and clear reflection, and noble feelings far the public 
concerned, the prevention vice and crime, and the keeping pure the 
source peace, order, and progress BARNARD 
“Second Annual Report” Secretary the Board Commissioners 
Common Schools Connecticut, 1840. 
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PERIOD several weeks one 
winter, group students gath- 
ered each Sunday evening home 
discuss problems interest pro- 
spective teachers. They formulated their 
own problems, set their own lines 
discussion, and conducted forum—my 
participation consisted chiefly furnish- 
ing some comfortable chairs about 
cheery fireplace and occasionally some 
refreshments. one these occasions 
the problem proposed for discussion was, 
“Can teacher lead normal life?” 
the discussion proceeded was evident 
that what these young people really had 
mind was, “What are the taboos and 
restrictions which community imposes 
upon the freedom teacher com- 
pared with persons engaged other 
types occupations?” Perhaps even 
more concretely, they were raising the 
question why teachers our typical pub- 
lic school situations cannot enjoy the 
same type freedom which students en- 
joy college campus. The discussion 
came climax when one student pro- 
posed that teaching not simply voca- 
tion but way life, and then these 
pertinent questions were raised, “What 
kind life does the teacher wish 
live?” “What kind life will she wish 
present example her stu- 
dents?” With these questions before 
them, these young people rather quickly 
saw the difficulties they had been discuss- 
ing fade into insignificance. 


The Teacher and the Modern World 


AsHBAUGH 
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May discuss with you some charac- 
teristics this modern world and the 
teacher’s relationship them, believing 
opportunity assist young people 
the development wholesome way 
life. May propose the first charac- 
terization the modern world, 
sion. Certainly are state con- 
fusion, uncertainty respecting po- 
litical, social, economic, and religious 
ethical principles, attitudes 
large proportion our population 
state mental confusion most 
these issues, and there much evi- 
dence that teachers well laymen are 
found this group confused thinkers 
perhaps should better say, in- 
dividuals who are confused that they 
are doing little careful thinking 
about these various problems. May pro- 
pose some questions? 

democracy the best, the most de- 
sirable form government, social- 
ism fascism communism, some 
other type social organization more 
desirable under the conditions this 
second third the twentieth century? 
How many have clear-cut, definite un- 
derstanding the meaning these 
terms which use glibly? Could 
define fascism, socialism, communism 
such manner that our neighbors would 
understand and properly evaluate them 
forms social organization? 

Again, rugged individualism cap- 
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the codperative the most desirable form 
economic life and organization under 
conditions see them the present 
time? What evidence have for the 
position take this question? Are 
these conditions likely exist for the 
next ten, twenty, thirty, more years? 

social strata the basis wealth 
culture heredity desirable thing 
this country now though century ago 
were quite generally the opinion 
that social strata were undesirable? Have 
conditions changed that that which 
was one time unwise undesirable 
has now become desirable? what proc- 
ess reasoning arrive our an- 
swer this question? 

religion vital, essential, really im- 
portant are ethical ideals wholly rela- 
tive and more less unimportant the 
life which people lead today? Have you 
clear-cut answer this question and 
what are the data the lines reason- 
ing which support that answer? 

find large numbers people busy 
asking such questions although the above 
are probably more concretely, concisely 
formulated than the majority people 
formulate their questions regarding these 
same general fields thought. Perhaps 
better say that the world ques- 
tioning, doubting, casting aspersions 
upon old concepts because they are old, 
but finding little that satisfying new 
proposals. People are confused, uncer- 
tain, indefinite their thinking—feeling 
that something wrong, that that which 
has been perhaps should not now be, and 
that that which will not prove satis- 
factory for the future. 

For more than generation, have 
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been emphasizing the idea science. 
have been amazed the products 
science and today majority people 
claim scientific, though large num- 
bers them fail beyond the first 
step scientific procedure. Science be- 
gins doubting ready-made answers 
but does not stop this point. does 
not take scientist, wise man, ques- 
tion, doubt, reject. Scientific 
method demands that shall doubt and 
question, but also that shall gather 
information data, formulate hypo- 
theses, arrive tentative conclusions, 
and then act upon the basis these con- 
clusions with open mind while test- 
ing further. 

Perhaps teachers have contributed 
this confusion leading our students 
little way but not far enough down the 
road science. 


little learning dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, taste not the Pierian spring. 
often seems that our students have 
got the idea that open-mindedness means 
lack knowledge, theory, conviction; 
that scientific one must wait—inac- 
tive, idle—until all the evidence in, 
but form conclusion and thus 
avoid being mistaken. This state men- 
tal confusion wide-spread though there 
are many who have profess have 
simple solutions for all our prob- 
lems. 

The way out neither through scep- 
ticism nor prejudice nor idle waiting, but 
through experimentation terms the 
best hypotheses which may formu- 
lated followed action terms ten- 
tative conclusions while proceeding 
with further experimentation. Teachers 
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should potent forces this modern 
world confusion stimulating this 
type procedure. Young people must 
taught not only doubt, question, 
demand reason for that which they 
are asked believe accept, but also 
the responsibility for gathering informa- 
tion and for arriving tentative conclu- 
sions. must help them recognize 
their responsibility towards any existing 
problem and understand the necessity 
acting the basis all information 
available while they continue their search 
for additional information. This being 
truly scientific. 

second characteristic this modern 
world Propaganda. Perhaps propa- 
ganda partly responsible for the con- 
fusion which find ourselves. Cer- 
tainly propaganda old idea though 
rather new word our speech. 
Fundamentally, organized effort 
spread belief. ill repute because 
has come mean effort persuade 
for ulterior selfish ends means that 
give little heed truth accuracy. 
Through the new instruments radio, 
cinema, and picture press, propaganda 
reaches the poorly trained, unthinking, 
easily influenced portion our popula- 
tion way which has never been possi- 
ble before. Propaganda varies all the way 
from the form which subtly sugges- 
tive scarcely recognizable even 
those who give most discriminating 
attention, that form which bla- 
tant, obvious, evident, that insult 
the intelligence thinking people. 
One can scarcely turn his radio, visit 
motion picture theater, look the bill- 
boards advertisements the press 
without seeing evidence deliberate 
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forts create want secure desired 
attitude which will profitable the 
propagandist means false inac- 
curate statements suggestions that ap- 
peal the unthinking. Presented with 
beautiful music, alluring pictures, melo- 
dious voices, every art employed 
carry forward its purpose, and all too 
many cases names notables through- 
out our land lend credence the state- 
ments that are made. 

Our schools have not been primarily 
concerned with the media which prop- 
aganda most frequently raises its seduc- 
tive voice. The radio, the cinema, the 
public press, are scarcely auxiliary agen- 
cies our schools. Yet, teachers 
are help young people develop 
most wholesome personalities, vigorous 
bodies, fine minds—develop into rational 
beings—we must take cognizance 
these instruments education which 
have been exploited for private purposes 
and which spread propaganda during 
most hours the day. must find 
way help young people and their 
elders also listen discriminatingly, 
examine with critical eye and demand 
evidence which accurate, reliable, upon 
which all individuals may place con- 
fidence. This far more important than 
many the objectives which seem 
seeking attain because health, 
happiness, security, even liberty itself 
being endangered subversive propa- 
ganda against which adequate defense 
possible except through education 
which concerns itself with these very 
things. 

third characteristic the modern 
world that have mania for speed. 
father could drive team walk 
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six miles from home the county seat 
and not disturbed the time took 
get there. boy could and did 
walk four miles school but today 
haven’t time walk three-quarters 
mile office four blocks from 
office grocers. remember only 
few years ago friend telling that 
drove steadily thirty-five miles per 
hour and very seldom did car 
around him but today drive less 
than sixty miles per hour many pass 
greater speed. You and remember 
when train going thirty miles per hour 
was traveling terrific speed but today 
the Zephyr averages more than hun- 
dred miles per hour rail, the airplane 
more than one hundred fifty miles per 
hour the air and daylight service from 
one side the continent the other 
from Europe America seems wholly 
appropriate and not too rapid for our 
needs. Only few years ago our grand- 
mother made grandfather father 
shirt and she did not get finished 
one day there was particular alarm 
about the matter. Another day was com- 
ing and could finished then but 
modern shirt factory which shall not 
name, employing one hundred seventy- 
five persons, they cut, sew, finish, laun- 
der, fold, wrap cellophane, and pack 
twelve thousand shirts nine hours. 
One the reasons for strikes indus- 
trial concerns the past few years has been 
the speed-up management which forced 
employees work terrific pace 
throughout the day, day after day, 
mechanical operations which had but 
minimum interest the worker. 
large proportion hasten our work 
the morning, hasten our work dur- 
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ing the day, hasten home the evening, 
hasten our pleasures whether they 
the golf links, the club, social 
affair, hasten and through our meals, 
and considerable number hasten 
the grave. 

What part should the modern teacher 
play this speed crazy world? Certainly 
she cannot sit back and assume that there 
unlimited length time which 
the task she may have for 
the children learn the things which 
she may feel important for them 
learn. the other hand, wonder 
whether the schools through their teach- 
ers may not something emphasize 
the importance poise, calm, de- 
liberation, effective but quiet work 
which bears little resemblance and 
carries none the strain haste. Per- 
haps have gone too far our adop- 
tion industrial methods, with our 
punch clocks, electric bells, time limit 
and other characteristics which smack 
much more the market place than 
the development human beings. 
seems there must some happy 
medium somewhere between the idle 
dawdling Micawber and the furor 
the carrier belt which forces every- 
one work top speed order that 
production may not delayed. Not all 
the inventive genius mankind has 
found way shorten the period 
incubation egg. All that the hatch- 
ery can select fertile eggs, and 
then make the conditions right while 
nature enacts the process during the 
given number days. The farmer 
even more the mercy natural forces 
for the germination seed. may se- 
lect excellent seed and place the 
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ground with the best scientific care, 
yet must await the process nature and 
the good luck ill rain and sunshine 
before germination takes place. There 
plenty evidence that have not suc- 
ceeded our efforts force mental 
growth and the germination ideas 
our schoolroom; plenty evidence that 
have endeavored secure the learn- 
ing materials too early age. 
highly probable that less haste and 
more scientific codperation with the nat- 
ural organism would secure superior re- 
sults. shall not profit the develop- 
ment keen minds and breadth 
knowledge, say nothing the devel- 
opment wholesome individuals, 
excess imitation industrial life with its 
efficiency experts and mania for speed. 

fourth characteristic the modern 
world that machinery power. 
Certainly the present never before 
man power has been replaced steam 
and electricity, manual skills mechan- 
ical manual operations ma- 
chines intricate design and marvelous 
productivity. Our lives are surrounded 
completely mechanical instruments 
and are served adequately every 
turn mechanical means that they are 
commonplace matters and yet 
large proportion these mechanical de- 
vices which are common would 
wholly unknown gazed upon our 
forefathers half century century 
ago. Unless set ourselves deliberately 
the task noting the number and 
variety these things are still not 
aware the extent which our lives 
are the hands machines. Our actions 
are determined thereby, our comforts 
modified them and often our major 
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annoyances caused them. are just 
becoming aware the fact that these 
machines present problems which must 
dealt with our teachers our 
schools. Many schools the past few 
years have placed their curricula 
definite course safety. There have al- 
ways been dangers, numerous dangers, 
but have not until the present age 
machines, more particularly autos, felt 
under the necessity giving specific 
time school the discussion these 
dangers and ways safeguarding from 
them. our commercial education cur- 
riculum must give some time office 
machines; our home economics cur- 
riculum some time household ma- 
chines; our practical arts work much 
time the operation machines. 
the academic field have been slower. 
mentioned earlier that have scarcely 
considered the cinema and radio aux- 
iliaries the process education and 
yet perfectly evident that the teach- 
ers the immediate future must 
thoroughly familiar with these machines, 
these mechanical inventions, these new 
instruments inventive genius which 
inevitably change the process educa- 
tion—the objectives, the materials, the 
methods and the results. Even today the 
typical teacher our academic fields will 
probably admit the value visual aid 
for instruction but her classroom she 
uses surprisingly small amount such 
material. have not become sufh- 
ciently convinced its importance 
education place the same category 
textbooks and crayons without which 
admit our teachers could not 
good job teaching. Teachers are prob- 
ably much blame the administra- 
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tors the school boards for this 
condition. many cases they have not 
urged the necessity these things and 
all too frequently have not utilized the 
full such aids were available and thus 
their actions indicated that they did 
not really consider them essential. 
For one have fear that the cinema 
and the radio will render the presence 


The characteristics have already 
mentioned are essentially outside the 
more special field education, and yet 
have endeavored indicate, there 
responsibility for the teacher con- 
nection with these characteristics truly 
terms the older, more established 
procedures her work. The last char- 
acteristic definitely within. is: The 
growing concern the part the world 
large that education shall produce 
well-rounded life, that shall make spe- 
cific contributions not only the intel- 
lectual but also the economic, the 
social, and the ethical phases human 
character. Parents (and pretty large 
proportion the entire population 
the world are parents) have always been 
concerned that children should become 
fine, wholesome, ethical beings. the 
past have depended largely upon the 
home and the church for the develop- 
ment these characteristics. present 
the emphasis more and more that the 
school shall contribute larger and 
larger part the development these 
phases the all-around individual. 

have always wanted our children 
grow into healthy men and women 
but have relied largely upon the in- 
dividual family care for their health. 
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the teacher the classroom unnec- 
essary. much more fear that children 
will not secure all the possible advan- 
tages during their school days from 
cinema and radio because teachers are 
not sufficiently sensitive these oppor- 
tunities and sufficiently acquainted with 
these mechanical means which defi- 
nitely characterize the present day. 


have always wanted them de- 
velop into honest, patriotic citizens but 
somehow have expected this result 
come just the process growing 
twenty-one years age without any 
specific instruction the part anyone. 
have always wanted them become 
independent, self-sufficient, economic in- 
dividuals but again have expected the 
world furnish the opportunity for 
productive, remunerative labor when- 
ever they reached the age when that was 
appropriate for them engage in. 
have always hoped that they would 
lize their spare moments leisure time, 
they had any, ways which promoted 
the welfare themselves 
about them. There nothing new about 
these objectives desirable goals the 
part humanity. There something 
new, however, this modern world 
its insistence that the school organ- 
ized institution society shall contribute 
definitely, specifically and effectively 
the attainment these goals. Here and 
there, now and again, school boards 
legislatures have recognized the signifi- 
cance these phases the development 
youth. They have made physical 
cation requirement, they have put civics 
the curriculum, they have provided 
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for pre-vocational vocational training, 
they have insisted that teachers shall 
qualify one phase another these 
activities but our results have not been 
all that could hope for. 

That society will lessen its desire that 
the schools shall produce these results 
not believe. fact, quite sure 
that society large will become ever 
more insistent that well-rounded in- 
dividual shall the product our 
schools; that curricula shall set up, 
the schools organized and administered, 
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Thus was teacher training launched this country. was frankly 


the teachers selected and continued, the 
materials and equipment provided and 
utilized, order that boys and girls may 
come from our schools more intelligent, 
more efficient, and with greater enthu- 
siasm for the carrying forward effec- 
tive economic, civic, social, and ethical 
lives. this the greatest challenge 
education and teacher training. 
such challenge this that makes 
education the most significant 
undertaking all peoples and all na- 
tions. 


experiment, and the skeptics were still vocal although Horace Mann 
had succeeded establishing Board Education the Common- 
wealth Massachusetts, with himself secretary and pilot. His 
unanswerable logic had stopped the mouths many his loudest 
critics but there were still many who had shown. 

Pierce, graduate Harvard and son Revolutionary soldier, 
was called ideal teacher. was scornful mediocrity. re- 
garded fitting that the revolt against bad teaching and ignorance 
should have started historic ground. 

One his first pupils was Mary Swift, who kept journal which 
has been preserved. she recorded her own experiences teacher- 
training. Pierce put her the test turning over her class 
natural philosophy. She recorded her reaction: “The feeling caused 
asking the first question tended rather excite risibles, but 
feeling the necessity sobriety was enabled play the teacher for 


short 


Mary Swift became famous teacher. She credited with inspiring 
Helen Keller with the thought that she could learn talk. She died 
1909 the age 87. normal school circles, Cyrus Pierce 
still revered memory “Father York Sun, Oc- 
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Have Gone Back 


Horton 


have gone back the hills again, 
sunsets swift and sharp, 
Where the moon ghostly spider’s den, 


And the wind witch’s harp. 


Where none but shadows can touch heart 
And far from the sea, 
And only the flying ragged sand 


Moans low and eerily. 


For weary ships that come 
And weary ships that go, 
And the hills have thousand secret ways 


That the sea can never know. 


And would live where the day runs fierce 
Down purple valley’s length, 
Where hills have anchored the eons down 


With their grey primeval strength. 
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Guidance Adulthood and Childhood 


JENNINGS 


form and necessary all levels 
education. must continue from 
earliest grades through life. 

Since the longest period teach- 
ing career was adult education, 
would like show that, though guided 
from infancy adulthood, man needs 
guidance through his life adult, 
especially this period tragic change 
and scepticism. 

guidance always called guidance? 
What guidance? Whenever assistance 
given learning guidance present. 
Guidance deals with choices, with adjust- 
ments, with interpretations. Wherever 
choices, adjustments, and interpretations 
are made, and wherever the in- 
dividual needs help making them, 
there guidance. The individual 
helped adjust himself. Guidance 
seems identical with the process teach- 
ing when teaching directed toward 
helping the child learn; when the 
child learns without assistance, there 
less guidance. 

Today there much stress guid- 
ance. Everywhere read educa- 
tion. Let stop reconsider the mean- 
ing education. Education essentially 
process. something that takes place 
individuals. the process which 
the individual makes changes himself. 
Human beings birth are the most help- 
less animals. They are absolutely de- 
pendent upon others for their very 


existence. For years they must fed, 
cared for, and protected order pre- 
serve life and insure normal growth 
and development. Less than any other 
animal, man adjusted his physical 
environment. must learn walk, 
eat, and make those adjustments 
that are necessary cope with physical 
nature. Habits must formed, skills 
developed, and facts learned before 
safe for him venture forth alone. That 
is, not adjusted nature his 
physical environment, and changes must 
made him before can ad- 
justed. this true his physical en- 
vironment how much more true 
his social environment. Very few adjust- 
ments the social environment are due 
nature. Man’s physical nature and 
equipment have remained practically sta- 
tionary for centuries. Social demands 
have far outstripped man’s physical 
nature that the gap between the social 
plane the infant and that the adult 
very wide, impossible cross with- 
out assistance. The method which the 
infant enabled bridge this gap, 
raise himself from the social plane 
childhood that manhood educa- 
tion. 

While these adjustments are being 
made someone constantly helping, ad- 
justing, and directing. Guidance based 
upon the fact that human beings need 
help. greater less degree all 
need the assistance others. The pos- 
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sibility education, well the neces- 
sity for it, founded upon the essential 
dependence people upon one another. 
All this education and help what 
get and how get it, learning live. 
The Cardinal Principles Secondary 
Education offer guidance learning 
live. think of, “Learning Live,” asa 
genuine curriculum for any educational 
institution. not the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples: health, command the funda- 
mental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
leisure, and ethical character offer 
curriculum for guidance learning 
live? Many educators accept them 
such. 

The child has been steered and assisted 
some form right through his school 
career. has been told what do, 
how do, and why. Always prepared 
for the future. What would the future 
be? Could one tell? One can tell the 
past but should one dare guess predict 
what problems will present themselves 
twenty years hence? How thoughtless 
and unwise man was prepare for the 
future with the standard subjects in- 
struction. Seldom were there homeroom 
periods guidance classes other than 
name only. many instances 
today. There too much formal instruc- 
tion and not enough guidance living. 
Our adherence the aims the Car- 
dinal Principals still for the most part 
lip service. The old machines still oper- 
ate elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. They manufacture 
edge and credits rather than living. 

Here again pause ask why has 
the theory guidance become wide- 
spread? not fad. Within the past 
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five years feeling futility has swept 
the country. Man doubts himself. 
fearful jam and needs guidance 
regain self confidence. man without 
self confidence pitiful creature. 
Throughout the United States find 
classes Adult Education made 
persons trying find themselves, seek- 
ing combat the present social disorder. 
They are trying learn how live be- 
cause the present which was their future 
presents problems different from those 
they prepared meet. 

The adult today needs guidance 
much more than the school child. 
Many these adults are parents chil- 
dren school. What task the school 
has. must reach beyond the classroom 
into the homes offer guidance there 
order attain the best results from 
that given the child. The home must co- 
operate with the school, and must 
outside agencies. Adults are the head 
homes and these agencies; therefore 
the adults need and are seeking guid- 
ance along many lines. Adult education 
offers guidance varied fields. most 
neighborhoods adult classes can found 
progress. was recently remarked 
university president that becoming 
rather hard dodge some sort 
education the United States today. 
There are part-time schools, correspond- 
ence schools, radio instruction, extension 
courses, evening schools, lectures, labor 
colleges and short-unit courses, besides 
magazines, newspapers, theaters, educa- 
tional films, art galleries, and libraries. 

When class on, “Guid- 
ance and the Classroom Teacher,” won- 
dered the guidance the adult 
teacher would different from that 
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the teacher children. glad 
say that found the methods teach- 
ing adults and children the same. 
adult learning and guidance the mate- 
rial presented the adult course 
different and the problems presented 
them are different. Classes adult edu- 
cation, particularly those the W.P.A. 
Projects, are, however, mainly classes 
guidance. can define adult education 
including all those activities with 
educational purpose that are carried 
people engaged the ordinary busi- 
ness life. are helped toward 
adult education voluntary. Self direc- 
tion its most characteristic quality. 

There are five functions adult edu- 
cations. They are remedial, occupational, 
relational, liberal, and political. 

The remedial adult training 
more less formal study undertaken 
give person adult years whatever 
needs bring his educational equip- 
ment the minimum that neces- 
sary for life American community. 
includes the ability read and write. 
For immigrants includes also 
edge spoken English and American 
citizenship. Training home-making 
and child care elementary basis, 
all the simple rules health and civil- 
ized behavior, are also remedial. 

adult education. One day she saved 
thirty-four cents her grocery bill 
computing the bill after the groceryman 
had done so. year before, she paid 
what she was told pay because she 
wasn’t able read the items her mar- 
ket list add the figures. Her money 
seemed get away very quickly that 
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she came school for assistance read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. She was 
given practice buying and spending. 
She able now buy and spend care- 
fully. Best all, she can count her 
change. Many American families are 
ill health and poverty stricken because 
they need guidance home management 
and hygiene. 

Occupational training may for 
advancement the job, for advance- 
ment another job different sort, 
for the industrial rehabilitation the 
victim machine unemployment, for 
occupation. This type training not 
narrow. should lead on, under guid- 
ance, training which applies the 
whole range individual’s possibil- 
ities. Some economists predict that 
shall have for some time the future, 
matter how may reform our socio- 
economic order, large class unem- 
ployed people. Men and women will 
pushed into this class machine inven- 
tions. all things are properly adjusted, 
they will time regain employment, but 
the class will always large, and the 
chances for any one return the in- 
dustrial system will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the opportunities and guid- 
ance given him for acquiring new skill. 

Relational education includes “par- 
ent education” and the studies emo- 
tions, attitudes, and psychological habits 
which are designed help better un- 
derstand ourselves and our relations with 
other persons. well known that the 
best time for learning anything just 
before one uses it. Education for human 
relationships, although necessary all 
stages growth, cannot given 
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child such way prepare him 
for the crises his developing emotional 
life. The concern with the relations 
human beings the field adult educa- 
tion has centered largely upon parents 
and children. Few things can taught 
child about his future parent. 
Most the problems will want an- 
swered after meets them. There- 
fore the parent needs guidance human 
relationships. Here the field psy- 
chology important. The educator 
adults must the guide who points the 
way from quackery facts, from fal- 
lacies the humdrum, useful conclu- 
sions science. 

“Liberal education,” describes those 
activities which are undertaken chiefly 
for their own sake, for the pleasure that 
them. Although all adult studies 
should liberal and liberating the first 
two named are instrumental, i.e., direct 
guidance better living. They are ex- 
pected produce results beyond the 
satisfaction achievement. The recrea- 
tional elements, the sheer enjoyment 
pleasant effort, although also is, 
should be, present every form edu- 
cational activity, stronger perhaps 
this field than elsewhere. Liberal adult 
education can divided into intellectual 
and physical into study and play. Not 
very far back history, the kind edu- 
cation that was called “liberal” was re- 
served for young men (not for young 
women) who were destined positions 
importance government profes- 
sional affairs. With the creation new 
leisure class that was slowly rising before 
the present socio-economic upheaval hur- 
ried along, the ancient notion lib- 
eral education longer importance. 
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the new leisure class prepared for its 
new opportunity? made work- 
ing people whose hours necessary la- 
bor are being rapidly shortened. Have 
leisure classes the past been wise the 
use their freedom? For the most part, 
people history who did not need 
work for their bread have spent their 
time idleness, debauchery, violence, 
wars, aimlessness. Yet, many our 
greatest works art, literature, science, 
and philosophy were done members 
that ancient leisure class. There 
direct responsibility make sure that all 
the finest things are made easily acces- 
sible those who may now come en- 
joy them. The leisure class must 
guided patiently the use their new 
freedom. Guidance selection, apprecia- 
tion, and the formation tastes will 
take time. The adult needs more time 
for learning. 

The last but very important func- 
tion adult education political educa- 
tion. includes guidance all those 
studies, practices, and experiences which 
men deliberately undertake make 
themselves better members the com- 
monwealth. This includes not only guid- 
ance the study politics subject 
but also all forms training for political 
action. the child becomes grown 
finds that public questions have very 
different character when begins dis- 
cuss them responsible citizen. Too, 
finds that the world affairs cannot 
actively reflected the classroom. 
When provided with information 
needs, also, the chance talk over pub- 
lic business with his fellow citizens. Here 
guidance can prevent unnecessary prop- 
aganda. very definite step political 
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guidance has been provision for discus- 
sion public questions and adapting 
public documents help the ordinary 
citizen understand his country’s business. 

Guidance these studies for adult 
should come from such sources that are 
firmly established well organ- 
ized school. When adult needs 
help and the help given fails bring 
some immediate results quickly dis- 
couraged. will give sooner than 
the child and readily seek another avenue 
escape. The mature person has ambi- 
tions that are different from those that 
stirred him youth. wants learn 
more the world which lives, and 
better answers the problems his 
time. becomes the fundamental duty 
the adviser the adult, well 
the child, know much possible 


There are six fields guidance. The 
psychoanalytical psychiatric field 
which there are clinics for children and 
adults. Personality upsets are studied and 
treated mental hygiene clinics. Educa- 
tional guidance has the purpose aid- 
ing pupils sense the value education. 
Information given about vocational 
fields and assistance given selecting 
vocation according his aptitudes. So- 
cial guidance can called personality 
culture. Here help given becoming 
acquainted with basic social forms gen- 
erally and locally accepted. Moral guid- 
ance character culture has two 
functions. helps pupils analyze typical 
moral situations the light various 


ideals conducts. helps pupils guide 
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case study. Sympathy and understand- 
ing are imperative. Some knowledge 
the social organizations the com- 
munity, their increased complexity, their 
traditions, and the rapidity with which 
they are changing necessary. inter- 
est the nature the pupils essen- 
tial. One must know something their 
background, and realize that there 
something the adult wants that 
went awry childhood. Perhaps this 
early frustration can resumed or, 
not, counsel given finding something 
else that offers satisfaction and for which 
the adult shows talent. Above all the ad- 
viser must show interest and willing- 
ness help. will need watchful 
not impose, through suggestion ex- 
pression, too much his personal pref- 
erences. 


themselves spiritually. Vocational guid- 
ance career culture and avocational 
guidance leisure time culture. 

These fields guidance cover the 
same area the functions adult educa- 
tion. most probable that after care- 
ful 
these aims were formulated offer what 
adults need such guidance why cannot 
youth guided? The National Edu- 
cation Association issued September 
1938, the following objectives educa- 
tion: 

The Objectives Self Realization 

II. The Objectives Human Relation- 
ship 
III. The Objectives Civic Responsibility 
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IV. The Objectives Economic Efficiency 
The Objectives Emotional 


ment 


The six fields guidance and the five 
functions adult education 
readily found the stated objectives 


meet these changes intelligently. 
order this guidance must con- 
tinue through adulthood because social 
changes are constantly taking place dur- 
ing the adult years. Always true, this 
fact has particular meaning 


times when sudden economic and social 
adjustments are demanded. 


education. All point toward helping the 
individual live changing society and 


interesting but unfortunate note that the development 
guidance progress the personal problems teachers have been almost 
entirely neglected. the teacher the key successful 
program essential that the teacher happily adjusted. Unless 
teachers themselves experience functioning personnel program 
difficult for them work successfully with children. 

The administration must assume the responsibility providing 
personnel services for the teaching staff. Personal frustrations, health 
difficulties, social maladjustments, recreational needs, educational 
problems are all evident when one deals with teachers. entirely 
possible that the solution these difficulties rests important 
factor the revitalization all and 
Guidance the Secondary School. 
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NCE UPON TIME when crossing 
England, American became con- 
fused about the railway junction where 
she was change. her train stopped 
little station, she lowered the glass 
the door the compartment and 
leaned far out. Beckoning uniformed 
railway guard, she asked anxiously: 
“Please, Sir, change trains here?” 
touched his cap courteously and re- 
plied: “Madame, you will confide 
where you are going, will answer 
your question.” 

Another traveler exhausted herself 
trying use the supply railway tickets 
she had bought. This innocent had told 
Cook’s agent all the places she wanted 
see the British Isles and had bought 
tickets include all these attractive 
places. But she had never hinted the 
travel agent that she could spend only 
fortnight Great Britain. Hence she 
was sitting trains late into the nights 
industriously spending her bunch 
tickets; while she had time left 
stop moving long enough see the 
sights these places. Perhaps the prov- 
erb errs that says there Providence 
who looks after children, fools, and trav- 
elers. 

Many Americans not know what 
they want when they Europe. 
what still worse, they want the wrong 
things, and they miss what they ought 
want and what they would most enjoy. 
they return home more dangerously 


ignorant than ever, for little learning 
dangerous thing” when its possessor 
supposed have more than little. 
There are four main sources for the un- 
fortunate imperviousness some Amer- 
icans the blessings European travel: 
simple ignorance, selfishness, poor taste, 
and narrowness vision. All these 
cardinal sins might possibly resolved 
into the first primary one, ignorance. 
Many “ignorants” who abroad try 
see Europe without being able read 
even street signs one foreign language 
—not mention speaking the still al- 
most international language French. 
Should call ourselves educated when 
have more than the misogynist 
Milton peevishly allowed the “infe- 
rior sex” when said “one tongue 
enough for woman”? so, then 
should have ourselves conducted the 
Continent those who speak the proper 
languages. cannot rely our in- 
genuity, did one traveler who sol- 
emnly insisted that she could guess 
French. She said: “Notice that sign? 
enez droite. Twice when saw that, 
heard dog bark. now know 
means Beware the dog.” When 
policeman tries make her leave the 
left side the street and points that 
sign, she will doubtless feel insulted. 
Prejudices result from linguistic short- 
comings. Columbia candidate for 
Ph.D. degree had traveled several sum- 
mers Europe, but believed that Ger- 
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man-speaking countries were more 
friendly than French. Why? could 
both speak and understand German, but 
not French. Paris restaurant once 
greeted waiter with useless “Parlez- 
vous anglais?” badly pronounced that 
the waiter thought had ordered 
bit surprised order for milk 
that time day, the waiter asked “un 
lait chaud?” The American nodded, be- 
lieving had heard something like the 
Southern “sure.” astounded was 
when the waiter brought him huge cup- 
ful boiling milk, that meekly 
drank this beverage for the first time 
his life. Later, wanting have port 


Though Virgil may have said that 
sentimental memory can transmute even 
our miseries into pleasures, yet Amer- 
icans while laughing their clumsy mis- 
takes Europe are not learning 
enjoying what they should learn en- 
joy when they abroad. just 
much mark ignorance for Amer- 
ican traveler disclaim all desire see 
the common tourist sights like London 
and Reims and Florence his first time 
learn the multiplication table before 
studying algebra. 

The most pernicious ignorance and 
snobbery that expressed former 
superintendent Chicago city schools, 
when wrote: “The tourist atmosphere 
leads travelers visit what other voy- 
agers have seen, flock with the crowd. 
That the reason wasted our youth 
studying Latin. was being done 
many.” His attitude viciously 
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wine, decided would better for 
him try order French. Entering 
crowded wine-shop, finally com- 
manded attention with his reiterated re- 
quest “La porte.” Then the group 
looked toward the door and even ex- 
amined close range repeated 
his order. When kept raising his voice 
and demanding “la porte,” the men nod- 
ded each other, touched their fore- 
heads, grasped him firmly, and put him 
outside the door. was not allowed 
re-enter, went friend’s room 
and then learned that had been asking 
not for wine, but for the door. little 
learning dangerous thing. 


ignorant that deserves whole ency- 
clopedia refutation. What done 
many people often very sensible and 
profitable and enjoyable thing. more 
often the very wise traveler who visits 
what other voyagers have seen—at least 
until learned enough appreciate 
properly what less obvious less 
fundamental. 

What the many tourists usually visit 
ican when first sees than the first 
grand opera child attends. All Europe 
can great entertainment open- 
minded intelligent American, just all 
well-taught subjects that child finds 
school are new him. But some places 
abroad are fundamental importance 
the cultivation well-balanced judg- 
ment exercised later America 
Europe, just the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table are prerequisite all 
subsequent learning. Oxford included 
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most first itineraries, and Oxford 
Cambridge must be; otherwise the past 
history English statesmanship and 
some the present are inexplicable 
over-seas Anglo-Saxons. Windsor 
Warwick Castle likewise the inescapa- 
ble primer the appreciation feudal 
times and the whole past aristocracy. 
What all the fast excursionists in- 
vade the country churchyard Stoke 
Poges? still remains the key the 
best-known poem the English lan- 
guage; and very pretty and lovable 
and representative key for Gray’s 
Elegy written there. 

Likewise the Continent, Versailles 
“obligatory scene for the drama,” 
the older critics used designate the 
scenes that dared not omitted re- 
ported messenger abridged, but 
must staged right before the spec- 
tator’s eyes. Fontainebleau substi- 
tute for Versailles, but admirable 
supplement. only the very inex- 
perienced traveler who tries amaze 
his friends having seen some negligi- 
ble spot, perhaps rightly neglected 
most travelers, and having disdain- 
fully ignored some famous place that 
the world has visited for centuries. 

Why some Americans 
Europe? for future social profit? 
Boswell once said that trip Rome 
would supply him with conversation 
last lifetime. But since conversation 
becoming lost art, there must other 
reasons for travel. Some years ago 
seemed that many Americans went in- 
dulge the less obnoxious kinds 
alcoholic beverages. judge con- 
versations some returning travelers, 
one might guess they went test out 
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and pie-substitutes breakfast 
menus. was cure inferiority com- 
plexes loudly proclaiming how 
superior are American hotel rooms, city 
pavements, dance music and cigarettes? 

American abroad was once asked 
which she preferred, Lucerne Geneva. 
She was not sure she had visited Lucerne. 
suggested consulting her itinerary; 
but the girl said that was useless since 
she had omitted much joining 
other Americans for time. then men- 
tioned her diary. “Oh, no, don’t put 
cities any such facts diary, just 
reactions, how feel and what 
thoughts have.”—“Then look your 
photographs postcards,” suggested. 
don’t buy cards; they are 
cheap and common.”—“How about the 
lions, drawing-rooms, menageries, 
museums.” Another method re- 
search suggested itself. “At what hotels 
have you stopped?”—She promptly re- 
hearsed exact list hotels, mostly 
luxe, with their rates and menus. 
From such specific information was 
easy deduce that she had been 
Lucerne, but had evidently evaded even 
glimpse Thorwaldsen’s masterpiece 
sculptured virgin rock and reflected 
romantic dance music was 
not good the Casino there,” she com- 
plained. Why did such butterfly 
moth ever Europe? Another 
American Italian hotel had carried 
electric iron all the way and used 
frequently, but she had space for 
guide-books her baggage, and she 
could find time learn how pro- 
nounce the names the places she 
visited. 
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When group Americans were 
crossing the Swiss-Italian border Lago 
Maggiore, young Italian inspectors en- 
joyed their unusual opportunity 
scrutinize the contents travelers’ suit- 
cases, for this beautiful route was un- 
frequented. Tucked deep down bag 
belonging young gentleman was 


suspiciously well-wrapped object. They 


November 


seized it, opened it, and found merely 
complete shoe-blacking outfit made 
New York. Their 
and they exclaimed that was 
incomprehensible, “just like Ameri- 
can” try his own boot-black 
country full expert boot- 
blacks that had exported too many 
them America.” 


Wide-awake travelers, those who 
possess intellectual curiosity, 
Europe for definite and praiseworthy 
purposes, and profit greatly. These pur- 
poses have changed little with the 
passage years. century less ago, 
young men went learn foreign lan- 
guages and literatures, Longfellow 
did and still find advisable do. 
they went Europe study medi- 
cine music; but fewer nowadays need 
that, for those fields human 
endeavor the United States compares 
favorably enough with “the old coun- 
tries.” 

the eighteenth century, the young 
English gentlemen were supposed 
learn fine manners Continental travel. 
But now that fine manners seem have 
gone out style, few try profit 
Lord Chesterfield’s advice. true 
that nothing honestly discloses one’s 
real disposition and genuine manners 
does travel. And nowhere congeniality 
more necessary than traveling com- 
panions. Sweet reasonableness and 
broad assortment interests are also 
requisites. Someone remarked that en- 
gaged couples were made take three- 
months’ European tour together, there 


would fewer divorces, and fewer 
marriages. However that may be, travel 
tests your friends, and tests yourself— 
your interests, your tastes, latent abilities, 
genuine manners and character. You 
need not, however, quite far 
Count Keyserling went when said: 
“If anything all will lead my- 
self, digression around the world will 
so.” 

person capable acquiring cul- 
ture, good European travel—even 
little two months it—does more 
than anything else give refinement 
and higher education. Europe presents 
concentrated form and attractive 
guise all the arts and sciences, the crafts 
and fascinations human life, which 
would require immeasurably more effort 
and time experience America, and 
much which cannot found here. 
the proper exposure Europe the 
results thirty centuries civilization 
does not elevate traveler’s taste and 
trend thought, least awaken 
him sincere desire raise his standards 
thinking and feeling, then im- 
pervious true culture. 

Several specimens this pathetic im- 
munity the effects good European 
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travel may noted here. The futility 
exposing one strange American the 
instructive sights Europe was dis- 
closed his remarking, his return 
voyage, that the finest thing had seen 
all summer was the Prince Wales done 
Canadian dairy’s contribu- 
tion the British Empire Exhibition. 
Another traveler had remained color- 
blind esthetically, not physically, that 
liked only the monochrome buildings 
like Milan Cathedral, and scorned the 
colored marbles and Venice 
and Florence. Why did not stay 
London Pittsburgh enjoy their 
smoke-blackened stone? 
experienced Italian guide for Americans 
used declare that only two sights were 
sure awaken interest his patrons; 
and these were full moon and 
aquarium. But was too cynical, for 
new dancer night-club will nearly al- 
ways it. 

More often the richer Americans 
prove less responsive the educational 
influences Europe. high official 
prosperous corporation asked his 
arrival Paris what was the oldest ob- 
ject the Louvre. was told that 
was either portion the Egyptian 
Book the Dead from perhaps forty- 
four centuries before Christ, stone 
from tomb Abydos, about fifty 
centuries before Christ. observed that 
such things did not interest him, 
need not spend time going the Louvre. 
immediately suggested that age was 
not necessarily measure interest; 
and that the Louvre was full in- 
numerable beautiful and fascinating ob- 
jects, from jewels and furniture 
statues and paintings. But was obdu- 
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rate; did not wish risk visiting the 
Louvre even hour; and one suc- 
ceeded exposing him any museum 
Paris. had happened not like 
what saw the first room the one 
London museum had risked entering. 

But was more hopeless than 
the flourishing Protestant minister from 
the “heart America” who, lecture 
Europe his wealthy congregation, 
said: “In some the finest cathedrals 
Europe, the extent feelings 
was that wished had another over- 
coat.” Such total lack esthetic sensi- 
bility coupled with such monumental 
self-satisfaction peculiar one strain 
Americans only. For the crudest Ger- 
man Englishman, even though 
may untouched plastic beauty 
color association, feels some admira- 
tion for size and some natural reverence 
for place where men have worshiped 
for centuries. 

Such are the various types ignor- 
ance. conceit and the fear learn- 
ing something new, and the insistence 
physical comfort, and the attempt 
wittiness rather than truth—such traits 
brand traveler vicious, and harm 
his innocent associates well himself. 
Such person preserves his little closed 
mind intact wherever goes. pre- 
fers Munich Florence because 
thinks that its superficial glitter and 
uniformity look more like home. 

Not only does the traveler with 
open mind find great profit seeing 
Europe well, but also finds supreme 
enjoyment there. For pure pleasure, 
the genuine sensuous enjoyment 
esthetic emotion, what surpasses the iri- 
descent facade St. Mark’s the after- 
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noon sunshine Venice? Not many 
sights, unless the mosaics Mon- 
reale Ravenna, the great hall 
the Ambassadors looking out foun- 
tain court fragrant myrtles the Al- 
hambra. ray from the setting sun 
which enters the alabaster pulpit and 
outlines the sculptured Christ radi- 
ance rose just the choir sings the 


Reverence emotion that seems 
disappearing America. Adora- 
tion, sincere and genuine, deserves 
respect from even modern doubters 
today. Though traveler may not 
able evaluate justly old famous 
devotional picture, should feel for 
some measure respect; and from this 
attitude likely attain later its 
proper appreciation. stiff almond- 
eyed Madonna has appeared beautiful 
and able work miracles for burdened 
human hearts, she should accorded 
some thoughtful consideration and not 

scoffed for her imperfections 
centuries wear. Whether not she 
has miraculous power beauty, sincere 
human devotion has found solace and 
renewed strength her. 

take secular instance, cer- 
tain ancient ruin the suburbs Naples 
has long been called Virgil’s Tomb; and 
the Italian government has embellished 
its environs make suitable memorial. 
Scholars have proved through research 
that the actual tomb Virgil doubtless 
was nearer the coast and was engulfed 
the subsidence the land, which has 
changed much the shore thereabout. 
Yet this false tomb Virgil worthy 
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vesper prayers. And this vision Siena 
more than esthetic pleasure; 
spiritual exaltation this richest 
Italian Gothic cathedrals, whose very 
pavement inlaid with storied marbles 
and whose surface both inside and out 
resplendent color that graces its 
majesty and echoes its reverent medieval 
Christian song. 


reverence, for the sum human devo- 
tion lavished upon through the cen- 
turies has hallowed the symbol 
his last resting-place. The poet Statius 
visited little more than century after 
Virgil’s death: 
Virgil’s honored tomb sit and sing; 
Warmed the hallowed spot, Muse 
takes fire, 
And sweeps with bolder hand humble 
lyre. 
Dante mentioned Virgil’s Tomb his 
Divine Comedy; and the gigantic bay- 
tree that originally shaded said 
have died the death Dante. 
Petrarch planted another tree there, but 
relic-hunters carried off. There was the 
place where Boccaccio renounced the 
career merchant for that poet. Even 
Saint Paul said have visited and 
have wept there for the “poet first and 
without peers.” Thus human love has 
consecrated mistakenly empty ruin 
the object reverence. 

While doubt may “the spirit that 
eats away all chains,” yet some chains 
are not symbols thralldom but 
salvation. Some represent the cherishing 
power love and memory; some, like 
the cables that bind mountain climbers 
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each other, mean safety and ascent 
higher realms. travelers should 
doubt with nice discrimination; they 
should not scoff the harmless and 
beloved associations and beliefs. 

Many Christians cherish souvenirs 
various degrees authenticity, relics 
that help them feel with greater sym- 
pathetic comprehension the sanctity 
Christ’s precepts. Some such relics 
may spurious, and few can proved 
beyond all doubt genuine; but 
most likely that many are exactly 
what they are believed be. For 
past centuries people were more con- 
scientious collectors than today; and 
especially the followers persecuted 
cult would have preserved most piously 
every bit material evidence that be- 
came dear through association. Besides, 
Mediterranean lands the passion for 
change for destruction and renewal, 
which assails Americans, 
unknown. Until the recent régime, 
which has reversed the practice not 
the temperament Italians, they were 
loath trouble ancient pile stone. 
The Oriental much more likely 
leave ancient things untouched; the 
Anglo-Saxon other northern arche- 
ologists who enjoy stirring the dust 
centuries upset theories and hoary 

very probable that the much 
revered Holy Stair Rome may that 
ascended Christ the palace 
Pontius Pilate Jerusalem. For that 
outlying Oriental province far from 
Rome, the governor’s palace would have 
served for many generations, and have 
been preserved long enough for the pious 
mother Constantine, some other 
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Christian searching for relics, have 
shipped its stairway Rome. 

This matter doubting tradition re- 
calls the garrulous old custodian 
Carnarvon Castle, the Welshman who, 
ribboned medals, used color that 
gray old castle with picturesque lan- 
guage, imaginative reminiscent anec- 
dote, and vigorous gestures his 
flourishing cane. Without 
massive medieval Norman castle was 
empty and lonely, opposing its high 
finger-turrets and grim battlements 
the ugly modern town and the bleak 
straits off the western sea. But with this 
old custodian-guide, even the most 
matter-of-fact 
shadows Edward and his two archi- 
tects 1285 building Carnarvon the 
most important the six fortresses for 
the subjugation his Welsh conquest. 
And the visitor saw—at the Queen’s gate 
—exactly how this king stood and 
presented his new-born infant son the 
conquered Welsh Prince Wales 
who could speak English.” This scene 
would dramatically reénacted be- 
fore her eyes that the rapt visitor would 
forget that her honest guide-book had 
noted that this story had connection 
with the Queen’s Gate. 

Then the eloquent custodian would 
show the great Eagle Tower and explain 
exactly where small room there this 
first Prince Wales was born. But for 
some reason—perhaps the smallness 
the room that prevented the persuasive 
gestures—the custodian 
charm the visitor quite enough keep 
her from mentioning that the guide-book 
says Edward was born 1284, and 
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this present Carnarvon Castle was begun 
1285. Luckless observation! The 
Custodian’s cane would rise, and the 
visitor would retreat through low 
passageway the five-foot wall. the 
large high-vaulted room, the custodian 
would draw himself his military 
height, extend his purple-veined chin, 


Sometimes may the excitement 
seeing great places that confuses 
travelers that they forget their courtesy. 
may natural instinct for 
economy, suppressed home, which 
makes them omit the just tips. How else 
can the absence gratitude and the 
parsimonious pourboires Europe 
explained Americans who rank well- 
bred? 

Some years ago when visiting Ely 
Cathedral, two friends and joined 
very well-dressed American couple 
shown around the feeble old 
verger. said had shown only few 
parts those two persons which 
could see later. escorted five 
all around that noble and charming old 
church, interpreting each quaint sculp- 
ture, teaching how recognize styles 
and dates architecture, explaining 
how Ely has the right claim the only 
Gothic dome the world, lovely 
fantasie original mind. The con- 
scientious aged guide disclosed how dear 
the whole cathedral was him when 
remarked with tender pride that his 
father and together had served 
vergers there for one hundred five years. 
Finally reached the entrance 
the cloisters, turned the American 
couple and said: “You have now seen all 
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and thunder: “If you tell that Ed- 
ward was not born that small room, 
then answer one question: Madame, 
where was born?” Then all argument 
would cease; and the meek visitor 
would admire the efficacy, not the 
logic, this method quelling doubts 
and controversy. 


the cathedral; may leave you and take 
these three ladies see what had 
shown you before they joined us?”— 
“Yes, sir, good morning,” the man an- 
swered. Then turning with his wife, they 
left the cathedral together and drove 
away their luxurious automobile. 

The old verger leaned his cane 
for several moments; his meek faded 
eyes filled with tears. tried soften 
with our appreciation and sympathy the 
wound made our fellow countrymen’s 
unpardonable discourtesy 
only murmured: 
“They asked show them all the 
cathedral; and did. Why was not 
right? isn’t the tip want, for don’t 
really need money now. But they must 
not care anything about the cathedral, 
they would have said something, 
wouldn’t The sensitive old man 
was utterly crushed. finished our 
tour conscientiously. tried assure 
him with words and money that 
valued his really valuable but 
could not heal the wound made 
the silent miserly couple. 

The next summer when visiting Ely 
again found young man guide 
strangers about the cathedral. asked for 
the verger. “Yes, Madam, the ver- 
ger. have been here ever since the old 
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man died, nearly year ago.” That 
afternoon found Ely still inspiringly 
lovely, for Gothic architecture outlives 
mankind without loss beauty. And if, 
Maeterlinck insisted The Blue Bird, 
the dead come back life when the 
living think them, then that gentle 
learned old verger gazed once more 
upon his beloved sculptures, delicate 
traceries and rapturous Gothic dome, 
while was wandering about Ely 
the American 
couple’s brutal ingratitude. 

not always willful harshness that 
causes the cruelty suffered Europeans 
the hands Americans. Occasionally 
ignorance, often lack tact and 
judgment, failings that the more mature- 
minded Latin cannot understand. 
American girl limited means was 
Venice, vaguely hoping buy something 
and less unconsciously enjoying her 
chance ask the price everything. 
She appeared choose the best necklace 
but said the price was too high. The 
clerk explained its value and asked 
she really wanted it. She said yes. 
asked her what she could pay. Carelessly 
she named very amount, wonder- 
ing whether she ought spend her 
money such luxury. 

the time the owner the shop ap- 
peared with the eager clerk, the girl had 
decided that she could not indulge 
any lapis lazuli all. But idle curiosity 
kept her silent till the clerk announced 
that the proprietor would meet her offer. 
Then this worse than selfish idler said 
she did not want buy it, and turned 
leave the shop. Both proprietor and clerk 
were furiously angry, because their 
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dire need for good cash they had offered 
sell the necklace shamefully low 
price, and had been refused. They 
thought this American 
humiliating them brag her 
success bringing down prices; and 
what else could they think, for she did 
not explain? Besides, poor shop-keepers 
Italy and France cannot believe that 
anyone can thoughtless enough try 
buy luxury that she knew she could 
not afford any price. 

travelers would only cultivate some 
sympathetic imagination thoughtful- 
ness, there would less international 
fricticn. Even trivial incidents like the 
foregoing embitter both sides, and many 
statesman’s prejudice traceable 
equally unintentional incidents. That 
girl’s family and friends never lose 
chance tell how Italians abuse persons 
who not buy, and how they ask more 
than double the price that they are will- 
ing take. The shop-keeper tells his 
fellows how the insolent Americans 
not appreciate good merchandise, but 
think only tricking the shop-keeper 
into bringing his prices down and then 
insult him pretending his goods are 
not worth buying all. Even jewelers 
and antique-dealers must pay rent and 
buy food. The annual tourist crop which 
created their business and supported 
for several generations has now failed 
repeatedly year after year. The fact that 
prices drop hard times when sale 
appears likely does not indicate dis- 
merely due their desper- 
ate circumstances. 

Courtesy and frankness can give 
traveler much pleasure, even that 
pricing merchandise that she cannot hope 
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buy. She can say entering the fine 
foreign shops that she wishes admire 
closer range their jades enamels 
porcelains, though unable buy any. 
Some clerk who not busy will answer 
all her questions and instruct her most 
pleasantly. course busy shops, the 


Europeans, most whom have lived 
always one place, not realize how 
attractive their city may Americans, 
what great educational and cultural 
advantages alone can offer us. There- 
fore they not guess our real reasons 
for spending much money cross the 
wide Atlantic and travel and down 
Europe. They innocently suppose that 
our money must almost unlimited 
would not spend for what looks 
them like mere idle enjoyment. Some 
mislead foreign observers, for the dis- 
play few noisy Americans over- 
shadows the sensible economy many 
others. The ordinary European must 
judge Americans from the few with 
whom comes contact; hence 
each one’s duty and privilege create 
the right impression, not only for his 
own sake but for the sake all those 
who follow. 

Money not always the important 
criterion abroad. Though spending little 
and dressing poorly, much Europe 
still human beings remain worth con- 
sideration long their manners are 
good—that is, sincere and fair the 
other person. The more Latin the coun- 
try, the more obligatory are good man- 
ners. Here the naive observations are 
pertinent which were written 
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clerk should offered tip along with 
expression gratitude his pro- 
longed efforts have resulted sale; 
for the system working for com- 
mission sales makes time worth some- 
sight. 


Englishman about decade ago for 
Englishmen ina little Travellers’ Pocket 
Reference and Note Book for the Con- 
tinent. This Anglo-Saxon adviser wrote: 

relief find that Britishers 
are longer conspicuous the Con- 
tinent. That not due their having 
diminished numbers, nor the in- 
dividual counting for less. Strange 
say, the traveling Englishman has grown 
modest his old age. does not wish 
discarded light tweed suit and favor- 
ite bright tie for the yearly exit from 
his country. has realized that 
not raising his voice that will suc- 
ceed making other nationalities under- 
stand the foreign language which 
considers himself proficient. un- 
doubtedly more likeable personage 
than was his predecessor some twenty 
years ago. This present attitude has 
rather led the belief that fewer Eng- 
lishmen travel, whereas the number who 
now abroad has increased.” 

When Englishman can draw such 
picture his own countrymen travel- 
ing Latin country, Americans 
can well consider how closely may fit 
us. For example, too need re- 
minded not speak the natives 
the country where happen 
traveling the “foreigners.” For 
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ourselves are the foreigners. Besides, 
what witty Max O’Rell said back the 
nineties still true: foreigner 
good fellow, brought worthy par- 
ents, and belonging country quite 
good yours.” 

Ridicule fault-finding with foreign 
customs usually indicates merely ignor- 
ance, narrow-mindedness, lack 
thought. does not signify wealth 
the possession better ways ourselves. 
shows what New Yorkers call pro- 
vincialism what Continental people 
insularity. The short narrow street- 
cars, for example, the old smaller 
European cities are used because their 
narrow medieval streets with acute 
angles could not accommodate the long 
modern car, not because Europeans have 
any prejudice against useful new designs. 
Down France near Périgueux and 
Albi, oxen are still used for the plough- 
ing, for the very good reason that oxen 
pull evenly and slowly while the more 
nervous horse would break ploughs and 
make constant trouble this stony 
country. 

There are just many good reasons 
for what European does for what 
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American does; sometimes stronger 
reasons, when weigh the influence 
the past. Just there longer past 
keep the streets Boston crooked 
than keep the streets Omaha 
straight, there are still stronger causes 
for city houses Europe prefer back 
gardens front yards. Because space 
was valuable inside city walls, medieval 
cities were just sensible build houses 
with each floor projecting beyond the 
one below it, are modern cities 
build theirs with each group floors 
receding behind the one below it. 

one nation, indeed, has acquired 
monopoly logic intelligence. Nor 
natural scenery and physical comforts, 
though America can show more these 
last two aspects than others. Hence 
your taste and mind are such that 
wild mountain canyons air-conditioned 
shops satisfy you more than all else 
life, see America first and not see 
too much elsewhere. But your men- 
tality such that human beings and 
their best activities interest you most, 
then see Europe early possible 
life and see with open and appre- 
ciative mind. 


Actual realization the past history 
mankind possible only Europe, 
and current history becomes real only 
when relate the past, the re- 
mote well the recent past. For 
amount studying history can give 
quite the same integral understanding 
civilization—intuitive comprehension, 
Henri Bergson would say—as does the 
seeing the evidences history from Lon- 
don Paris Naples Sicily, bet- 


ter, Agamemnon’s Mycenae Zoser’s 
Pyramid near the Egyptian Memphis. 
Yet this seeing must intelligent; 
must have been preceded some study 
history, and should accompanied 
and followed more study. Then 
European travel contributes the one 
indispensable lamp which our feet 
are guided—the light experience—the 
past experience our forefathers, who 
are all mankind. can then interpret 
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present events the light from the 
true understanding the past events, 
which gives the proper proportion, true 
color, and effective combination requisite 
normal just vision the present 
day. 

two most important directions for- 
eign travel enables understand our 
world—our contemporaries other na- 
tions, and our fellow-citizens from older 
nations. News from the Quai d’Orsay 
Downing Street much more intelli- 
gible well interesting have 
seen Paris and London and the citizens 
France and England themselves. In- 
ternational affairs are longer mere 
proper names and manoeuvres, once 
have learned the problems and distinc- 
tive characte,s other nations first 
hand. Furthermore, immigrants the 
United States are longer inscrutable 
and lacking congeniality have 
seen something Italy, Ireland, 
Germany, and therefore can appreciate 
their difficulties well their kind 
culture which such neighbors bring into 
our midst. owe ourselves and 
our own nation evaluate justly the 
gifts and the dangers our civilization 
contributed other nations and other 
nationals. Long ago, Englishman 
exclaimed: “What can know 
England who only England knows?” 
True knowledge and just appreciation 
our own nation come only after ob- 
Europe learn the United States 
well Europe. 

Besides this improvement the direc- 
tion citizenship, European travel leads 
the individual improvement taste 
refinement our enjoyment all 


the arts—true culture. Only the hopeless- 
ignorant travelers can remain un- 
touched the visual loveliness that 
Europe presents with greater abundance 
and charm than any other continent. 
From the gently 
beauty ancient parks like the Villa 
Medici gardens Rome, the splendid 
city vistas like Paris from the Louvre 
the Arch Triumph, the traveler learns 
enjoy more than landscape. 

acquires taste for many styles 
architecture, buildings that show the 
purest charm the Renaissance like the 
Pazzi Chapel Florence, and those that 
mystify with fervent color and soaring 
line like the Gothic chapel that Saint 
Louis built nearly seven centuries ago 
the island the Seine. The traveler 
learns love the great paintings that 
have inspired mankind, from the early 
gold visions heaven which the pious 
Fra Angelico designed out his ecsta- 
cies his Tuscan cloister, the clouds 
wistful color that the modern but 
aged master Monet splashed from his 
garden water lilies upon the huge oval 
canvases the Tuileries Gardens. 
Sculpture the originals discloses its 
spiritual beauty cannot casts. 

James Howell, when wrote 
1642 the earliest English ancestor 
the Baedeker and Blue Guide, was too 
modest beginning his quaint 
tions for Travell 
mongst those many advantages, which 
conduce enrich the mind with variety 
Knowledge, rectify the Judgment, 
and compose outward Manners, and 
build one the highest story 
Perfection, Peregrination Forreine 
Travell none the least.” 
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PRODUCE good works, said John 
probably praise his own morality, 
“the man himself must good.” Yet, 
though Milton, like Caesar’s wife, lived 
beyond reproach, the average modern 
person would prefer know someone 
less upright than the Puritanical genius 
whose selfish and aggressive egotism 
made him unbearable bore. 

Even the history English literature 
supports this contention hailing the 
Renaissance the Golden Age letters. 
The wages sin may have been death, 
but the Renaissance writers certainly had 
good time earning their retribution. 
Regardless the prevalent roguery, 
loose morals, and loose tongues, the 
period Queen Elizabeth ranked 
the height literary creativeness, while 
the Puritan era ranked almost the 
other extreme, spite the fact that 
the saintly John Milton wrote his three 
major poems during its duration. 

People the seventeenth century 
were different from the people 
today; both disliked hearing men praise 
their own virtue. The average reader 
turns Milton, reads for page two 
about his superior virtue, his clean mind, 
and his pure spirit, and throws the book 
aside with “So what?” shrug the 
shoulders. But, when picks Shake- 
speare’s and reads how Iago 
wrecks the lives everyone around him, 
comes across Sir Toby devising 
schemes play Malvolio, reads 
with more zest. 


Was Milton’s Goodness Virtue? 
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There undeniable fascination 
badness. The Bible proves giving 
the prodigal son all the glory. The good 
little boy who stayed home and did 
was told fades into nothingness 
when compared with his wicked brother 
who sowed his wild oats and then reaped 
the fatted calf. And, life, again 
the prodigal son who holds the spotlight. 
better evidence can found than the 
Renaissance. How many writers led 
guiltless lives? How many them never 
wrote subjects that are unsuited for 
drawing room discussion? Several 
Shakespeare’s plays the unexpurgated 
editions aren’t sweet, harmless little 
dramas; Jonson’s Comus emphasizes 
vice more than commonly admitted; 
and almost all lyric poetry the period 
deals with illicit love popularized 
later date the court King Charles. 
addition, there were any number 
gulls, rascals, rogues, both and out 
books. There were picaresque novels; 
stories ninnies whose sole aim life, 
seemed, was trick others; countless 
groups whose lives were anything but 
upright, virtuous, and pure were im- 
mortalized. 

These assertions may appear puzzling 
superficial the skeptical reader. 
After all, are look for vice 
order find fascination, and, perhaps, 
great literature, why not refer the 
Restoration? The plays that period 
were the epitome indecency, and 
wickedness was popularized drama 
its fullest extent. The answer, however, 
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that looking for badness, must 
also look for sincerity. The Restoration 
dramatists had the attitude thumbing 
their noses the public. Their main idea 
was see how far they could go—to 
see how much they could shock the pub- 
lic. the other hand, the Renaissance 
writers weren’t conscious offending 
anyone’s taste. They never wrote lewd- 
ness for the sake creating lewdness. 
Their characters were just wicked 
any later writer would have cared 
make them, but they were wicked be- 
cause was their nature so, and 
not because the author liked obscenity. 

this utter sincerity the Renais- 
sance writers that atones for their choice 
subject matter. overlook Emilia’s 
coarseness, probably because Desde- 
mona’s loveliness. Yet, during the course 
Othello, the heroine, several in- 
stances, speaks crudely her maid. 
Volpone far from delicate drama, 
but overlook the vulgarity our 
admiration Jonson’s ingenuity hav- 
ing the characters designate the animals 
which they represent. feel that the 
authors did not write sensuous literature 
because they wanted glorify subjects 
that were debasing. The subjects were 
merely means end, for the pur- 
pose the writer was picture accu- 
rately class people whom was 
interested. 

know that men became bandits, 
not because they wanted flaunt their 
boldness, but because they enjoyed liv- 
ing that way. forgive vulgarity 
expression because was the mode 
conversation. Coarse humor 
looked because the author didn’t employ 
for the sake sensationalism. Life 
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was cheap. Executions and murders were 
not uncommon. one knew whether 
would ever see daylight again. There 
was restless surge that crept into the 
literature. People did everything—good 
bad. Likewise they wrote everything 
—good and bad. However, must 
remembered that they were all times 
sincere. Shakespeare, more than one 
instance, wrote with his tongue his 
cheek, but included himself the 
category those whom satirized. 

the reason scholars are fascinated the 
roguery the Renaissance. The very 
badness the period made thor- 
oughly glamorous that can’t help 
admiring the spirit that prevailed. Re- 
formers say Marlowe, “He was 
drunkard who was killed brawl.” 
But most people are more interested 
speculating how great might have 
been than deciding the justice his 
untimely death. 

easy solution would state that 
sin—not even the saintly John Milton 
who, spite himself, did better job 
creating the devil than did creating 
God. Some people find pleasure ac- 
tually committing the sin, but the great 
majority content with vicarious 
thrill reading about it. Thus, the 
Renaissance satisfies our taste, matter 
which group belong, and, the 
same time, does not offend our sense 
propriety. like the Renaissance al- 
most spite its sin, and not because 
it. know that the wages sin 
will paid full, but the Renaissance 
shows how much fun there doing 
the wrong thing the right way. 
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But how would Milton and his exces- 
sive goodness fit into the Renaissance? 
Milton was great genius, but was 
also the product his age, and ex- 
tolled virtue because was member 
the reform party. has been said that 
masterpiece man’s expression his 
environment the terms his genius, 
speculate how different Milton might 
have been had lived few years 
earlier and come contact with the bad- 
ness the Renaissance when sharp 
wit was virtue itself. Most certainly, 
our present conception Milton that 
pedagogical Puritan, stern scholar 
who lacked sense humor, but who 
more than atoned for this deficiency 
his exquisite lyrical powers. was 
member party whose power upset 
the monarchy for time, party that 
worked closely conjunction with the 
church, and one that succeeded clos- 
ing the theaters. little wonder that 
goodness was integral part great- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, Milton had known 
Shakespeare, had been caught the 
early swirl the Renaissance, and 
had been writing when Queen Elizabeth 
was her height, might have missed 
the fervent Paradise Lost, but would 
have gained wealth great poetry. 

This not based mere supposition. 
was environment that turned Milton 
into Puritan, and was also environ- 
ment that helped show his extreme 
liberalism. The moment was affected, 
puritanical thought took second place. 
When Parliament decided censor 
literary works, wrote Areopagitica, 
essay that included every possible 
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argument against the butchering 
manuscripts. And, although Milton’s 
disciples say his first wife’s leaving him 
way influenced his first tract 
divorce, must remembered that 
wrote two subsequent pamphlets, and 
all three proposed that divorce 
granted grounds other than adultery. 
Milton’s own intellectual superiority did 
not deter him from believing varied 
education. The plan proposed for 
young boys would have taught them 
everything any modern institution could 
offer. believed travel. Yet these 
attributes have been dimmed and has 
been pictured effeminate bore— 
“The Lady Christ’s College.” 

There are, perhaps, two reasons for 
this. One Milton’s egotism which oozes 
through all his works. The second his 
further his discussion the theater. 
silly assume that Milton dis- 
liked the stage, even makes the 
statement himself. Penseroso 
find the man reading tragedy; 
comedy. Would that imply 
Milton was unfamiliar with the drama? 
However, the time and 
Penseroso, people were still going 
see Jonson and Shakespeare, although 
Milton probably never saw play ac- 
tually directed Shakespeare. Then, 
too, great many scholars believe the 
theater was the decline even before 
the Restoration, spite Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

Suppose, however, were transfer 
Milton period fifty years earlier. 
What basic material would have? 
student, without doubt, who would 
interested European classic forms, 
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contemporary Wyatt and Surrey, 
writing sonnets they did, but excelling 
lyrical quality. isn’t all improb- 
able suppose that would write 
essays did Bacon, stories travels, 
and his clear thinking and clarity 
expression would have far surpassed his 
contemporaries. Song writing would 
have been another his fields, power 
revealed Sabrina’s song. Masks 
pageants were another medium, judging 
Comus which overshadowed Jonson’s 
version the same story. However, the 
drama would not have been his best 
medium, for his adherence classical 
forms, his weak insight into human 
nature, and his lack humor would 
have prevented him 
Shakespeare. 

The skeptic may ask, “But would 
Milton have written his three great 
poems?” The answer purely specula- 
tive, but may avoid the issue 
saying would have gratified his am- 
bition write the great English epic. 
Paradise Lost beautiful poem, 
brilliant work art, but isn’t the 
success Milton planned be. Adam 
weak creature, God has resort 
planning order battle with the 
devil, and Satan remains glamorous and 
glittering throughout. Sin, vice, Satan, 
you will, ran away with the story. 


God’s supremacy Paradise Regained 
isn’t half interesting the reader 
the devil’s guile Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s original idea was write 
epic that would for England what the 
Iliad and the Odyssey did for Greece. 
Later, planned write the Arthurian 
legends. Had lived earlier when 
everyone experimented, when people 
wrote about things which they knew 
little nothing, and goodness was 
individual problem rather than affair 
state, impossible suppose that 
Milton might have written the great 
Arthurian epic that yet created? 
Environment would have softened his 
puritanical harshness, and would have 
created glorious poem that extolled the 
virtues the knights without overdoing 
their weaknesses. inner good- 
ness would have remained the same, and 
this would probably have been revealed 
the central figure, Arthur, struggling 
preserve virtue, battling against 
human frailties poem replete with 
beautiful imagery which modern poetry 
has not surpassed. 

this age when look back the 
past and say, “He lived too soon,” 
curious recall, “To produce good 
works the man himself must good,” 
and remark, “But lived too 
late.” 


call, therefore, complete and generous education, that which fits 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, peace and his 
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HILE THE CRADLE printing from 

and its attendant suppression and rigor- 
ous control the printed word, other 
and freer peoples will pay homage 
old Central Europe the birthplace 
printing nearly 500 years ago. 

The ensuing calendar year has gen- 
eral consent been designated the peri- 
observance this outstanding hu- 
man invention. Coincidentally, the year 
1940 will mark the four-hundredth anni- 
versary the introduction printing 
the American continent and the three- 
hundredth year printing 
United States. 

Commemorating the event will ob- 
servances many and 
Emphases the anniversary may take 
different forms, depending whether 
printing celebrated art, craft, 
developer intricate mechanisms, 
preserver and disseminator 
edge, the prime conservator 
civilization. The whole literate world 
will develop multiphased quincenten- 
nial celebrations from the universal rec- 
ognition the importance printing 
great benefactor human progress 
and achievement. 

Educators especially are expected 
assume leading the creation 
media for suitable observances this 
significant anniversary. Librarians, pub- 
lishers, printers, authors, booksellers, 
and all others associated with the prepa- 
ration and diffusion printed matter, 
likewise are expected codperate with 
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the American Institute Graphic Arts 
Printing Anniversary Committee, vol- 
untary group headed Dr. Will Ran- 
som, secretary, with offices 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and sup- 
ported grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation New York encourage, 
inspire, and the observances. 

The Printing Anniversary 
Committee expects offer diversified 
program possibilities from which lo- 
cal special educational groups may 
select features fit their purposes. 
These suggestions will include historical, 
literary, and mechanical aspects; con- 
sideration the printing press 
opinion maker, educator, and aid 
scientific progress; examination print- 
ing graphic art, preserver civi- 
lization, and on. When issuing the an- 
nouncement the American observance 
the main and two coincidental anniver- 
saries, Dr. Ransom especially requested 
educators and librarians lend “whole- 
hearted codperation make this wor- 
thy and impressive jubilee.” Organiza- 
tions desiring information, having 
celebration plans, are requested write 
Dr. Ransom for “manual sugges- 
tions” now being distributed. 

The school library room, all 
levels educational training, might 
the locale for some appropriate way 
exhibit the history the printing press, 
describe the mighty power the 
printed word influence human 
thought and action. Teachers, librarians, 
school and college administrators might 
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initiate codperative exhibits with their 
local district printers, publishers, and 
booksellers. 

Librarians particularly are favored 
the potentialities the observance the 
anniversary printing because 
their intimate contact with their com- 
munity’s intellectual needs. Their train- 
ing destined once embrace un- 
derstanding the significance the 
printed word and the importance 
exhibiting its wide 
throughout the years. 

Granting that the invention print- 
ing, next the development writing, 
has exercised the most significant influ- 
ence the cultural history mankind, 
only natural inquire about the in- 
ventor thereof. not the purpose 
this brief article present compre- 
hensive analysis the research purport- 
ing establish the genesis typogra- 
phy, but rather proffer few general- 
accepted contentions. 

Like the perennial controversy over 
the birthplace Homer, and the Re- 
publican Party the United States, the 
origin printing defies the finality 
scholarly determination. Yet historical 
research has amassed substantive evi- 
dence supporting the theory that Johann 
Gutenberg (Gensfleisch) Strassburg 
and later Mainz, between the years 
1440 and 1450, was the first success- 
fully the adjustable mold, 
metal type, paper and ink. 

the same breath must 
edge the presence printing China 
and the Near East, many years before 
the appearance printing Europe. 
possible that the Sinaitic alphabet, 
mother all other alphabets now 
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use, might have produced primitive 
matrices for repetitive communicative 
signs. However, Princeton Oriental 
scholar once noted, the Near East 
Chinese attempts printing from mov- 
able types were unsuitable for the general 
acceptance printing and were 
gether primitive experiments. 

noteworthy observe that vari- 
ous centenaries were observed Europe 
lend credence the Gutenberg influ- 
ence: the first centenary 1540 Wit- 
tenberg; another celebration Mainz 
1541; acentury later several German 
cities, including Leipzig, Strassburg, 
Gotha, Cologne, and Muenster; 
1740 when Wittenberg enters the pro- 
gram again, along with Frankfurt 
Main, Leipzig, Dresden and several uni- 
versities. 1840 elaborate celebrations 
were staged Central Europe com- 
memorate not only the invention 
printing but the demand for freedom 
the press. 

Shifting the scene the Western 
Hemisphere, observe that the first 
press established this continent was 
Mexico City 1539, and that the 
earliest book printed what now the 
United States was the “Bay Psalm 
Book,” published the Stephen Daye 
Press Cambridge 1640. 

Its benefits the world recognized, 
its origin admittedly source possi- 
ble controversy, printing nonetheless 
one the truly great developments 
human ingenuity. are indebted 
present war-torn Central Europe for one 
the important services the cause 
humanity, the most powerful weapon 
against ignorance—the invention 
printing. 
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Education Abroad 


French Secondary Education 


the latest Instructions 
issued the French Ministry 
National Education for the secondary 
schools, which translation given 
below, not only interest those 
who wish familiarize themselves with 
the progress education France, but 
represents distinct contribution the 
vexed problem what teach and the 
purposes education, which underlay 
the editorial “Education and the New 
Realism” Professor Alfred Hall- 
Quest and the review Professor 
Breed’s book under this title Mr. 
Kenneth Benne the May issue this 
journal. 

The reader invited follow these 
Instructions carefully with this problem 
mind. doubtful whether have 
anywhere American educational litera- 
ture rich statement the objectives 
education—intellectual and emotional 
—as will found these Instructions. 
better statement can found, in- 
deed, the purposes education 
democracy, those purposes are 
genuinely concerned with the training 
the individual think for himself. 
Here will found discussed such issues 
authority and indoctrination, 
edge and activity, the experiences the 
pupils and the part played the 
teacher. 


But here the similarities end for, 
while theorists this country are at- 
tempting build vague kind 
education with nebulously adumbrated 
activities taken out the limited experi- 
ence the pupils their own limited 
and contemporary environment, the ends 
French education are remake these 
experiences through the utilization the 
wisdom the ages, other words 
through essentialist program. 

The American student who disposed 
reject such program the ground 
that traditional, conservative, static, 
must ready answer number 
questions. the product the French 
system secondary education “socially 
incompetent”? merely walking 
encyclopedia full knowledge which 
does not function? Does his education 
indoctrinate him toward conservatism 
and the status quo? Does this education 
fail give him the proper training “to 
meet situations”? such education 
purely intellectualistic, while leaving its 
recipient emotionally starved? an- 
swer such questions the student will have 
look little more closely the 
whole fabric French life—social, po- 
litical, literary, aesthetic. may per- 
haps begin wonder about the premises 
current American educational theory 
that the best way which understand 
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the world which live build 
for tomorow with bricks casually gath- 
ered today. may learn perhaps that 
education based the so-called 
“traditional subjects” does not inevitably 
predispose one conservatism, provided 
the ends for which they are used are 
sound. may also discover with some 
surprise that the shifting Cabinets the 
French government, whether Right, 
Center, Left, always include number 
Ministers who are agrégés, the re- 
fined products just the kind educa- 
tion from which shrinks traditional, 
conservative, and static. 

The French other words have de- 
cided that the growing child must, 
Dewey stated Experience and Educa- 
tion, attain, through what experienced, 
fuller and richer and also more or- 
ganized form, form that gradually ap- 
proximates that which subject matter 
presented the skilled, mature per- 
son,” then might well exposed 
such content early possible. 
his Democracy and Education Dewey 
said that “subjects are saturated with 
social meaning”; the Frenchman would 
say that they are saturated with the wis- 
dom the experience the ages, 
used not much knowledge 
accumulated and stored away, but in- 
struments for training the individual 
think for himself. this aim French 
theory agreement with American; 
but would reject wholly the notion that 
the knowledge, the curriculum, the 
courses study are secondary im- 
portance created the pupil 
moves along rather than something 
discovered. this we, and par- 
ticularly those who would base educa- 
tion the immediate, the contemporary, 
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the changing, need remind ourselves 
constantly Van Wyck Brooks’ words: 
rootless people cannot endure for- 
ever and shall pay the end for our 
superficiality ways more terrible than 
can yet conceive.” The essential 
feature French education that 
has roots; that can hardly claimed for 
American education today. 


Preamble the Instructions September 
30, 1938, dealing with the application 
the Arrétés August 30, 1937, and April 
11, 1938, defining the programs educa- 
tion the secondary level. 


EDUCATION THE SECONDARY LEVEL 
PURPOSE; SPIRIT; METHOD 


Education the secondary level given 
two periods, the first which covers the 
first four years the course, and the second 
the succeeding three years. the second 
period the instruction not intended 
review the courses already completed 
nor repetition the work already done. 
Each period has its educational purpose ap- 
propriate it. the first stage the function 
education open the minds children 
fundamental notions which must ac- 
quired and become solid possession ad- 
vance that humanistic culture which will 
completed the second stage the 
course. 

The programs issued 1938 and the 
present Instructions only deal with the first 
part the secondary level; but the purpose 
this education, the spirit which animates 
throughout from beginning end, and the 
method general which all teachers employ 
all the subjects and all classes can 
defined from this point on. 

Purpose. What gives secondary education 
its original character, what constitutes its 
proper function, and what the long run, 
despite the diversity its subjects and the 
differentiation its sections, confers 
profound and organic unity making for 
its programs, the fact that 
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looks the formation the minds 
pupils and imparting them general 
culture. Its less provide the pupils 
with store useful knowledge than 
encourage the free and complete develop- 
ment their faculties and make men 
them cultivating each them all that 
makes for human excellence: intelligence, 
the heart, character, the moral sense, taste 
for beauty. its purpose and not 
merely through its content that humanistic 
education can defined. 

What distinguishes education the sec- 
ond level less the materials that are taught 
than the spirit which they are taught and 
the ends pursued teaching the 
different careers which they will later 
choose, the pupils may not perhaps have 
frequent occasions use 
knowledge the history, literature, sci- 
ence which they have acquired during their 
studies. But they will frequently need 
know how distinguish the true from the 
false the contradictory views men; they 
will, the same way, have reconstruct 
with the help fragile and fragmentary 
evidence psychological state state 
fact, accordance with the greatest prob- 
ability; they will have able meet 
unanticipated situations, solve unforeseen 
problems, devise new methods exactly 
adapted new ends; things that they 
will not have done before; they will have 
able examine all things relation 
their principles and reason about them 
taking into account only what has been well 
done and duly proved; they will have 
trained observe, measure, critical 
their own observations proceeding 
rigorous verifications, complete classifica- 
tion, and decisive experiments; they will 
have able comprehend complex 
question whole and analyze its 
details, putting each aspect its place 
and the scheme, present matter clear- 
ly, methodically, and objectively, read 
passage letter, document, report) and 
read between the lines, grasping exactly 
the significance, the importance, the value, 
the tone, and penetrating right into the spirit 
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and soul the writer and into the things 
behind the words; they will have possess 
the art persuading men, that con- 
vince their reason and win their hearts; they 
will need know and understand the world 
which they will called upon live, 
and for this purpose understand what 
has been, what has become, and what 
becoming; above all they will have 
know men and people their individual 
and national diversity and their humanity 
order understand their needs and 
enter into their minds, sentiments, and 
passions, because, the management pub- 
lic and private affairs and the course 
life well, errors psychology are more 
frequent, more disastrous, and harder 
repair than mistakes technique; they will 
have guard against depreciating ignor- 
ing the values which not enter into 
calculations and cannot put into equa- 
tion—the spiritual values like art, thought, 
disinterestedness, enthusiasm, faith—by say- 
ing oneself that these impalpable levers 
move mountains and shake the world. 
Finally, well, necessary that they 
should have acquired good time and pre- 
serve, the exercise their professions, 
respect for the mind, taste for things the 
mind, and the habit setting aside leisure 
time for intellectual activities; man who 
truly man will not allow himself 
overwhelmed his work; does 
conscientiously and loves it, but controls 
and masters it. 

form men gifted with these capaci- 
ties and possessing these characteristics that 
the literary, historical, scientific, and artistic 
studies secondary education contribute. 
Undoubtedly the pupils who are called upon 
pursue these studies will not attain the 
level this intellectual and cultural train- 
ing. is, however, the ideal for which all 
must strive and which each will attain 
according his ability. The purpose this 
education determine its spirit and 
method. 

Its Spirit—The Primacy Intelligence. 
education for culture the same time 
formation cannot mean contempt for 
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knowledge. “Let fools say ‘Knowledge has 
but higher price attaches per- 
haps the intellectual advantage which 
pupil derives from his studies. 
this level are not less interested the chase 
than the quarry, Pascal said. They are 
indulgent toward ignorance which 
times excusable and can repaired, but they 
regard foolishness irremediable. ‘They 
not undertake form minds without gaps 
—there are minds without gaps—and 
overcome them there are available the whole 
life and books—but minds that are sound. 
They allow their pupils ignore many 
things provided that they learn how un- 
derstand and how judge. 

Authoritarian Method. The authori- 
tarian method absolutely foreign the 
spirit such education. Teachers accustom 
their pupils see with their own eyes and 
think for themselves, then discuss free- 
and frankly what they have seen and 
thought, and not yield the authority 
any master, even their own, surrender 
their arms any time but give them 
honestly the face evidence. Thus the 
teachers never feel more lively satisfaction 
more justifiable pride than when, the 
read the eyes their pupils certain 
opposition resistance. last,” they say 
themselves, “they doubt, therefore they 
think; hence have accomplished our 
task.” “The weakness always deciding 
the word another, the urge speak 
things which one ignorant, there,” said 
one the teachers who have brought dis- 
tinction secondary education, “is weed 
which must extirpated constantly and 
without pity.” 

Liberal Spirit. Such education cannot 
help but fundamentally liberal. ‘The 
teachers not seek impose ideas the 
mind any more than heap into pile 
information. They are too strongly con- 
vinced that ideas cannot imposed, because 
idea which not the résumé and synthesis 
large number personal observations 
and experiences only formula void 
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meaning and cannot strike deep and living 
roots the mind, They teach their pupils 
—at least that their noblest ambition— 
develop ideas for themselves. ‘They admit 
that question inevitably implies single 
answer, that literary moral problem 
susceptible more than one solution, that 
the best solution open discussion, that 
the topic essay does not involve in- 
escapable and pre-established plan. ‘They, 
therefore, allow their pupils the greatest 
freedom method conceiving, organiz- 
ing, and handling their topics; for them 
enough they write reasonably reason- 
able topics. But they see that the pupils 
never lose sight the fact that, every dis- 
cussion, they must reach conclusions after 
weighing the pros and cons, that they must 
decide for themselves choose, meet, 
and accept the risk. Hence they train not 
skeptics dilettanti, but minds which have 
sense the different and the relative, open 
all ideas, tolerant, and not keeping the 
exercise thought from the necessity for 
action. 

The Method. edu- 
cation which looks intellectual training 
can conducted only active method. 
train the mind, Montaigne has well 
recognized, indispensable exercise it. 
would faine have Paluel Pompey, 
those two excellent dauncers our time, 
with all their nimblenesse, teach any man 
doe their loftie tricks and high capers, only 
with seeing them done, and without stirring 
out his place, some Pedanticall fellowes 
would instruct our minds without moving 
putting practice. And glad would 
find one that would teach how 
manage horse, tosse pike, shoot-off 
peece, play upon the lute, warble 
with the voice, without any exercise, these 
kind men would teach judge, and 
how speake well, without any exercise 
speaking judging.” (Florio’s Transla- 
tion. 

Setting Problems. Teachers 
mind the child from the start keeping 
alert and eager through incessant ques- 
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tions, setting small problems, cultivat- 
ing the habit setting them for oneself, 
questioning oneself and one’s fellow-pupils, 
sensing the real difficulties, and they de- 
velop this precious faculty surprise and 
wonder, which Descartes made funda- 
mental passion, and which is, fact, the 
principle and sign intellectual activity. 
the secondary level the teacher’s ability re- 
solves itself almost wholly into the great 
Socratic art questioning. this field 
which the personal gifts the teacher play 
great part, care must taken not 
restrict his initiative specifying the kind 
questions that may put. Only one state- 
ment may made—that questions for 
which pupils cannot find answer are not 
always questions that are too difficult but 
often merely questions that 
formulated. There are questions which are 
too general, vague, artificial; there are 
many which pupils are not position 
solve themselves unless they are posses- 
sion all the factors the solution. Such 
questions are not worth anything, yield 
results, prove nothing. 

When, however, pupils, even young 
pupils, are given questions, however refined, 
provided they are real and their reality 
recognized, questions which are precise and 
enough open the eyes and appeal per- 
sonal experience common sense, one may 
sure that all are keen inquire, all are 
alert find the answer, for pupils readily 
accept the reproach ignorance, there 
not mother’s son who does not blush 
taken for idiot. The teacher, question- 
ing pupil, always bears mind the still 
narrow limits his knowledge and his ex- 
perience. 

Start with the Experience. 
always from this experience that start must 
made. The teacher’s instruction not 
dogmatic; always follows inductive 
method. does not give lecture 
cathedra teaching spelling, gram- 
mar, language, instruction based 
real facts. planning topic for composi- 
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tion, preference will given the pupil’s 
observations, readings, memories, and per- 
getting the pupil understand ideas men 
other times, feelings which are 
longer those our day, making him 
notice and appreciate characteristics and 
customs which longer hold, the teacher 
will endeavor relate them ideas and 
feelings the pupil, the practices our 
time. start made with classifica- 
tions natural sciences, with the problems 
biology and geology, the study will 
begun bringing before the pupil’s eyes, 
making him observe the objects these 
sciences. will shown animals, plants, 
minerals whose similarities and differences 
will have note and comment upon; 
will made observe under microscope 
the constitution cell the movement 
microbe; moving picture, either 
slowed accelerated, will help him 
recognize the decomposition movement 
excursion that well planned and 
conducted, will observe, the different 
hill opened cutting, the traces 
movement the earth’s crust caused the 
accidents the soil; physics and chemis- 
try experiment manipulation will 
verify, either summarily with precision, 
stated principle; mathematics themselves 
rest the real: the pupil will have seen 
reality the figures whose elements will 
named for him; start will made with 
small, concrete problems which must 
have met life order lead him 
abstract ideas which will supply him with 
their solutions and help understand 
the interest algebraic mechanisms; when 
requiring him draw, his attention will 
directed the essential points and lines 
the models, the play light and shade, 
the contrast colors. 

Enlargement Experience. The teacher 
does not simply proceed from the known 
the unknown; associating the one 
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with the other, making the new acquisi- 
tions enter into the system knowledge, 
ideas, memories that installs firmly the 
mind and prepares the mind accept, 
assimilate, and integrate the sum total 
past experiences the incessant contri- 
butions future experience. There 
here the very principle all cultural educa- 
tion. 

Cultivating the Memory. There are, 
however, mechanisms which one must know 
how use for the benefit intelligence and 
culture. Too much ill has been spoken 
memory, and our educational theory has 
times perhaps neglected used badly. 
necessary exercise intelligence which 
cannot function void. must made 
play the which belongs it. While 
the memory the child still fresh and im- 
pressionable must stocked with recollec- 
tinns, perceptions, and images which will 
organize themselves unconsciously and out 
which new sensations and perceptions will 
arise when called for. cultivated mind 
rich mind, capable great number 
varied mental associations and combinations 
the elements which well store away 
early possible. 

Putting Knowledge Work. never- 
theless true that know heart not 
know,” the sense that one possesses effec- 
tively only what one put work. Hence the 
importance exercises active peda- 
gogy such that the secondary level. 
Ideas previously acquired should not rest 
inert and sterile the mind. They should 
actively employed exercises done 
class which encourage constant mobiliza- 
tion acquired knowledge: exercises the 


use rules and terms the French lan- 
guage, exercises elocution, exercises 
composition, problems mathematics 
physics, manipulations, graphic reports 
experiments. The class should not only 
the school where one learns, but the work- 
shop where one works and puts work 
what has been learned. This method makes 
possible reduce the work required the 
pupil outside class and organize 
more easily. 

Necessity all times sight 
must not lost the fact that the purpose 
all education give the pupil sense 
energy and the habit pushing his effort 
forward along the lines greatest resist- 
ance. this way instruction can contribute 
the education the will, can promote, 
without the teacher 
moralize, moral effectiveness, and attain, 
beyond intelligence, the very roots being. 
Let then evaluate the work the pupil; 
let point out him how one must work 
avoid waste effort; let direct his 
effort the end that never vain; let 
devote the cultivation his body its 
due place; let provide his mind with 
leisure activities which will able 
satisfy his tastes and freely engage his 
activity, but, above all, that may and 
continue convinced the indispensable 
necessity work, not only work that 
attractive and easy, but work that 
severe and painful. Montaigne says, “It 
danted spirit, know how second, and 
how far forth shall condescend 
childish proceedings, and how guide 
them.” (Florio’s Translation. 


There are two things that value above everything else French 
education, the qualities clarity and composition which characterize 
the lectures our master teachers and inspire their habit constantly 
making appeal creative thinking the part the pupil. These 
habits clarity and composition stand, for anything, for intellectual 
probity and the desire make knowledge accessible the greatest 
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THE MENACE BOREDOM 


Europe and world revolution 
threatens civilization. Any competent 
student the Versailles treaty and 
human nature could have predicted the 
present holocaust. During the twenty- 
one years since 1918 mankind, and 
Americans particular, had ample op- 
portunity study history the record 
human greed and stupidity. Whether 
the cause war land, trade, arro- 
gant nationalism, the numerous agencies 
human uplift have far failed 
prevent the continuance this ancient 
instrument aggressive living. Perhaps 
war wholly inevitable. has been and 
the weapon religion and philosophy, 
although far this renewed conflict 
the Lord Hosts has not been generally 
acclaimed ally the nations 
war. 

Land and trade and arrogant national- 
ism, however, are not the only causes 
war. Students psychology tell 
that attention rhythmic, that its span 
varies among individuals and within each 
individual. Nature abhors not only 
vacuum but monotony. Rhythm basic 
life; change both the cause and 
effect growth. When, therefore, the 
warmongers stampede the council halls 
and centers communication the reason 
all too often may psychopathic lust 
for excitement. Those who fight 
either because theirs the profession 


war, because they are drafted, be- 
cause loyalty ideal, because 
war breaks the monotonous routine 
lives overcome boredom. War the 
latter grand show, thrilling release 
from monotonous routine. offers ro- 
mantic adventure. 

Not few the war veterans with 
whom have spoken have admitted 
that they would glad “over 
there” again. them was escape from 
shop and office—and drab homes. The 
title “buddy” satisfied frustrated desire 
for full and free fellowship. The gnaw- 
ing and corroding loneliness many 
young men our large cities, the dreary 
round sameness the farm, the 
enervating dislike one’s boss 
one’s job, the long dead romance 
many families, and the dormant urge 
for snap the fingers the artificiality 
civilized behavior—these are forces 
that nourish the spirit war among 
those who lack other outlets escape 
from the humdrum daily life. 

Several months ago, New York 
clergyman, Dr. Peale, voiced novel 
explanation human misbehavior. Man 
sins, said, not because totally 
depraved but because bored. The 
fact that modern life rapidly destroy- 
ing man’s opportunity for and ability 
play. The constant pressure work, the 
darkening fear insecurity, lingering 
sense self esteem that dreads inclusion 
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the relief rolls, the normal pride 
independence weaken the spirit play, 
its abandon, its needed concentration, its 
lilting laughter, its generous margin 
time. War becomes for many game, 
flood release inhibitions. Death the 
battle field? Better this than return 
the slavery unbroken routine. War 
strikes for the pallid spirit one golden, 
shining hour. 

William James left all who are 
bored much neglected inheritance 
his essay Moral Equivalent for 
War.” More recently educators have 
begun revise conceptions educa- 
tional values. Instead early specializa- 
tion and so-called vocational education 
(it rarely fitted for skilled labor) the 
large mission the public school lies 
fostering and interpreting for our 
young people comprehensive acquisitions 
experience the world ideas and 
ideals. The appalling lack reading 
interests among American teachers and 
pupils symptom the neurasthenia 
which sapping initiative and resolu- 
tion among us. architect not long 
ago advised one his patrons not 
install book cases the house was 
about build for quick sale. “People 
don’t want book cases nowadays,” said 
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the architect. “They don’t buy books.” 
Somewhere along the line modern educa- 
tion sowed the seeds this distaste for 
the companionship books. 

They are bored who lack the resources 
entertain themselves. One imperative 
should the cultivation rich contacts 
with the thinkers and dreamers down 
through history, the playful spirits who 
make laugh, the stirring minds who 
flash show other worlds, the 
challengers who mysteries 
mances whet our appetite for the dra- 
matic, the lovable counselors who file 
down the irritations dissatisfaction and 
quicken new resolution and respect 
for our still unused talents. the com- 
pany such minds and hearts boredom 
rare. 

One the dangers our time this 
menacing boredom which prompts im- 
pulsive decisions destructive peace and 
growth. Unless education means 
comprehensive learning helps the young 
people acquire interests 
visions for versatile living the war 
racketeers may easily lure them into ad- 
venture that will end vast enslave- 
ment mind and will. Resourcefulness 
needed emphasis education. 


sound along the marching street 
drum fife, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchering without soul. 
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EDUCATION AND THE QUEST FOR 
Way Paul Sheats. 190 
$1.00. 

Our age one when ideas are the 
“melting pot.” Not for many years has 
there been the fervor and enthusiasm 
support “isms” and Utopias which 
found present. The depression, now 
decade old, has left its mark thought 
and emotions and there groping the 
darkness for the light which, assumed, 
can found. “new” way out must 
found. the other hand, there are those 
who believe the “tried and true” principles 
the past are sufficient, that must 
back the paths. the heat and 
fire discussion and conflict, fused prod- 
uct unlike either, but some degree re- 
sembling each, the characteristic outcome. 

this conflict which the author sets 
out resolve. one side socially and 
politically, group who exalt the values 
found individuality and freedom, and 
through and absence social 
control hope secure the Good Life. 
the other hand, are those who are alert 
the values group unity, equality, security, 
and stability, and who believe that society 
best served social planning and con- 
trol. two points view are seen here 
complementary, not mutually exclu- 
sive. How far each valid primarily 
question perspective and proportion, and 
there may many “middle ways.” 
The fact that there one middle way, and, 
truth, mathematically determinable middle 
makes the road the conservator values diffi- 
cult. may aid our thinking keep mind that 
what will discussed here middle-way point 
view will, fact, include any and all positions 


between the two extremes. The important char- 
acteristic distinguishing middle-way position 


its emphasis upon maximum realization all 
desired values major criterion which the 
“middle” determinable any stage the evo- 
lution society. 


The author might have added, that, ex- 
cept remote theoretical sense, the ex- 
tremes shift just much the middle, 
one hundred per cent individualism social 
control. Very clearly this matter 
relative rather than absolute emphasis. 

The three positions which are assumed 
are (a) faire capitalism; (b) 
totalitarianism; and (c) “the middle way.” 
The educational implications each are 
drawn showing the effects theory and 
practice the equalization educational 
opportunity, the relation the school 
society, the status the teacher, the cur- 
riculum and methodology. 

The book “essentially the dissertation” 
presented the author Yale University. 
However, lacks the dryness and dullness 
many such tomes. Though well docu- 
mented, clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten the main text. brings into clear 
relief the three typical positions which can 
taken with respect social and edu- 
cational philosophy. 


GUIDANCE THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Shirley Hamrin and Clifford 
Erickson. Co. 
465 pp. $2.75. 

probably will found true that here 
the book that guidance specialists and 
teachers have long been hoping for. The 
authors have done for counselors and 
teachers exactly what many them need, 
namely providing variety descriptive 
material and record forms that are practi- 
cal. The homeroom, for example, usually 
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disturbing problem. The authors give 
helpful directions for its effective use 
instrument guidance. The relations 
between guidance and the curriculum are 
carefully examined and practical means of- 
fered for adapting subject matter and 
activities the ends guidance. How 
direct pupils and how organize guidance 
programs are likewise lucidly described. 
The book happily includes chapter the 
teacher guidance worker, and another 
helping pupils adjusted. Essentially 
evaluative, the material likewise descrip- 
tive effective practices. Designed for col- 
lege students preparing teach coun- 
sel, the text excellent source book for 
courses educational guidance. The 
authors know from wide experience the 
meaning, the problems, and the techniques 
guidance secondary education. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH 
APPLICATION GENERAL SEMANTICS 
Wendell Johnson. Institute Gen- 
eral Semantics, Chicago, Illinois. pp. 
$1.00. 


The author has for period ten years 
devoted himself study stuttering, 
and more recently speech pathology and 
speech education general. 

General Semantics (word-fact re- 
lations) finds the key treating these 
speech disorders. Words often not cor- 
respond the learner’s mind the facts 
expressed through them. And the process 
abstracting given close attention. Other 
chapters are devoted words labels, 
descriptions and source influences. 

After discussion these various funda- 
mental concepts, there are applications 
remedial techniques. series thirty- 
three suggested readings shows the source 
the ideas and also expands the concepts 
given this brief outline. 

Those who are interested pathological 
concepts will find this treatment stimulating, 
but will found less useful those 
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who are interested the usual 
and normal sense. 


Economic 
School Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 196 pp. 
$1.50. 

The author shared the Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost Public 
Education the State New York. 
this series six lectures considers the 
connection between economics, his field 
teaching, and education. The lectures were 
delivered Harvard University 
Spring 1939. 

few books there much pertinent 
information. The pages bulge with telling 
facts. Frankly recognizing that ours 
“pecuniary economy,” the author sets out 
interpret it. frankly faces the prob- 
lems economic interdependence, inequal- 
ities wealth and income, and changes 
industrial organization. 

Population trends are analyzed—growth, 
changing age composition, geographic 
variations dependency, migration—and 
the educational implications the changes. 
Seemingly valid because based evidence, 
the author’s conclusion that the propor- 
tion population the productive age 
groups (20-65) will likely increase during 
the next century. This opposition 
the thesis often expressed that the num- 
ber dependent young and aged in- 
creasing relative the total population. 

Installment buying, changes consump- 
tion, growing urbanization, and changes 
homes make consumer education assume 
importance. “Buying largely done 
amateurs.” The consumer 
trained backward art spending 
money.” 

Without going impossible extremes 
emphasis, the author traces the progress 
technocracy and its implications for edu- 
cation. Trends are studied—in labor, pro- 
ductivity, production, changes 
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machinery and unemployment resultant 
from these factors. 

One the knotty social and educational 
problems the change opportunity for 
employment. Changes skill requirements, 
geographic shifts labor, changing patterns 
job opportunities, distribution jobs 
various social and economic groupings—all 
these are analyzed the basis full and 
adequate information. 

Basic and pertinent any discussion 
vocational education understanding 
the mobility labor. found that 
among the young, seven out ten the 
age group under twenty being separated 
each year from their jobs. Mechanization, 
changes employment 
amount skill required, cyclical fluctua- 
tions, variations wages, and the em- 
ployer’s labor policies affect mobility. Move- 
ments labor are horizontal rather than 
vertical, i.e. workers tend move other 
occupations similar those they have just 
left. 

The school must prepare the student for 
modern economic life. “The time has now 
arrived when the combined efforts the 
educator, the psychologist, the engineer, 
the sociologist, and the economist—to name 
few—should fuse into living and vital 
whole the basic elements program 
public education.” For this “basic neces- 
sity research with and for the educator, 
well the educator.” 

clear, straightforward style the prob- 
lem set. Factual information presented 
comes from studies recognized govern- 
mental sources and the reports competent 
such this should 
much clarify rather hazy atmos- 
phere surrounding economic subjects. This 
important book for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


REORGANIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION 
and Ruth Kotinsky for the Commission 
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Secondary School Curriculum the 
Progressive Education Association. 
Appleton-Century. 483 pp. $2.75. 
Unlike other volumes secondary edu- 
cation, which have recently appeared, the 
one before the reviewer stresses guidance 
and personality controls the reor- 
ganization secondary education. Expres- 
sive the emphasis born study 
America flux and representing the 
philosophy growth, the book offers 
comprehensive survey the high school 
viewed agency intelligent democ- 
racy. The latter regarded the fruit 
democratic school organization within 
which the relations staff and pupils, and 
pupils among themselves, are stimulated 
and directed shared responsibilities and 
respect for the personalities all within 
the organization. such school the cur- 
ricular activities are geared the develop- 
mental level the pupils. “Adolescents re- 
quire nice balance opportunity come 
grips with reality the one hand, and 
escape reality increasingly socialized 
expressions the fantasy life the other. 
Curricular experiences designed develop 
sense security concreteness, objec- 
tivity, and the feeling accomplishment 
must balanced other curricular ex- 
periences through which the student ex- 
presses his fantasies, his conflicts, and those 
deeper emotional needs which not 
definitely aware and about which would 
any case unwilling and perhaps un- 
able more directly explicit.” 

While the treatment the theme 
broad and philosophical rather than specifi- 
cally descriptive how the progressive 
principles might applied various types 
high schools, the book praiseworthy for 
its clear statement the significance 
guidance and personality foundation 
stones more socially effective school. 
Here creed and program seeking 
just provision for the individual whole 
and not merely intellect. The book 
will need carefully studied all 
who are now coping with the problem 
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adapting the high school the children 


common man. 


cational Conference, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1939. Grayson Kefauver, editor. 
The Macmillan Company. 312 pp. 
$1.75. 

This series fourteen essays 
phases education and culture, written 
many authors the greater number 
whom are the faculty Stanford Uni- 
versity. the belief the writers that 
social education has been lagging far be- 
hind the need for such education. 

First all American culture analyzed. 
search made for the basic principles 
American democracy. pertinent chap- 


ter the dynamics and control social 
change contributed Professor Ogden, 
the Department Sociology the Uni- 
versity Chicago. Lewis Mumford, the 
author, contributes science and 


technics, purporting show that technical 
change far outruns the social adjustment 
it. President Wilbur contributes chapter 
the conservation natural resources. 
Other essays describe the welfare levels 
American life, the nature group struc- 
ture, and the place art American cul- 
ture. 

The latter part the volume devotes 
itself the subject social education it- 
self. The personality factors involved are 
set forth. Professor Kilpatrick states 
educational philosophy which may the 
basis for social education. section shows 
how program social education may 
evaluated, even though cannot well 
tested. This rich chapter. shown 
how social education grows out and 
yet different from the traditional concep- 
tion America. Dean Kefauver states 
what program social education should 
include. 

can surmised from the title 
the book, the authors adopt the viewpoint 
Progressive Education, although some- 
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what restrained form. The liberal view- 
point predominates the discussions. There 
much information pertinent the social 
scene, and well-authenticated data from 
some the standard studies. While each 
chapter represents the view the author 
alone, there unifying thread which 
runs throughout the series. All believe that 
social adjustments some kind other 
must come, and that may best brought 
about through education. Each documents 
his own statement with brief but well- 
selected bibliography. ready-made solu- 
tion suggested for all the problems 
involved. But each contributor alive 
the necessity for social modifications 
that our democracy may truer sense 
democracy and workable such. 

While necessity the book lacks 
some degree the unity which would have 
resulted from single authorship, the 
variety produced group authors 
makes intensely interesting and perhaps 
the different opinions are more value 
than those single person would have 
some points dispute and friction edu- 
cation, but above all constructive at- 
tempt find some foundations, and the 
spirit the writers, while critical the 
social scene, not controversial. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER Willard 
Elsbree. American Book Company. 
566 pp. 

the history education the tendency 
has long been evident emphasize admin- 
istration plans, curricula, methods, 
policies, and organization. The teacher, the 
dynamo the school, has been the forgot- 
ten man (or woman) the educational 
scene. The author has felt the lack 
adequate presentation the the 
teacher our educational progress, and 
has sought remedy this description 
the teacher America during three 
centuries. 

the author sees it, there were three 
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periods this development; that the 
colonial schoolmaster, the period covering 
the national history prior the Civil War, 
and our later national period during which 
the teacher has emerged professional 
worker. 

The first period was one origins. 
Teaching was part-time vocation for 
which little preparation was required. The 
teacher was Instruc- 
tion the young was combined with such 
unrelated tasks chorister the church, 
janitor, ringing the bell for public wor- 
ship, gravedigging. “boarded 
around” during the school term, and 
was often itinerant moving from locality 
locality. Tenure was unknown and 
teacher turnover was high. Salaries were 
low, and the position teacher was used 
stepping stone more “respectable” 
and lucrative professions. 

With the establishment our national 
government great stress was laid 
educated citizenry. period rapid 
and significant social reform, was 


expected that schools would also improve. 


The status the teacher rose. Most 
significantly, the institutions for preparing 
teachers, the normal schools, into 
being. many, this considered the most 
significant event the development our 
schools. Correlative agencies for improve- 
ment the quality instruction were the 
teachers’ institutes, teachers’ examinations 
and certification, grading the schools, 
the development supervision teaching, 
the improvement school textbooks, the 
organization local, state, and regional 
teachers’ associations, and improvement 
the economic and social position the 
teachers. 

With the close the Civil War new 
era education teachers was made 
possible. Teachers’ institutes became almost 
universal; the summer school arose; col- 
leges and universities organized extension 
courses; methods based psychological 
principles were greatly improved; pension 
and retirement systems became part 
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the administrative plan; teacher tenure was 
advanced; provisions were made for health 
and sick leaves; salaries increased; the 
public attitude towards the teaching pro- 
fession changed from indifference active 
support, and better-qualified candidates for 
positions teaching began enlist better- 
qualified candidates the ranks pro- 
spective teachers institutions for the 
preparation teachers. 

The paragraphs above indicate the scope 
and breadth treatment which the reader 
will find. The data are drawn from well- 
authenticated primary secondary 
sources, and the reader has the advantage 
specific references source materials 
well collateral readings. liberal use 
illustrations from contemporary publica- 
tions enlivens the descriptions. Many inter- 
esting and pertinent data have been brought 
together within the covers the book, but 
even more important, interpretations are 
well made. The author maintains fine 
sense balance his interpretations, re- 
fusing present distorted picture merely 
startling. Conflicting evidence 
weighed carefully. 

Not only the treatment exhaustive but 
dramatic picture the growth one 
the most important social groups Amer- 
ica—those whom entrusted the educa- 
tion our nation’s youth. 


Joseph Roemer and Oliver Hoover. The 
American Book Company. pp. $1.50. 


Taking the questionnaire formerly used 
Professors Sturtevant and Strang 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
basis for the study deans girls 
high schools, the authors secured data from 
eighty-four deans boys twenty-eight 
states. The summary the conclusions 
made from the study forms the body this 
small handbook. 

The sixty city school systems represented, 
and the eighty-four high schools, with one 
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exception enrolling over five hundred pupils 
give comprehensive and accurate picture 
the situation America. 

The status the dean boys, his func- 
tions, and his relationships other people 
are the chief topics considered. The typical 
dean holds the A.M. degree, has had teach- 
ing coaching experience, few 
classes, and receives from 2,500 
$3,000 salary. 

His time taken largely with per- 

sonal and student advisement, administra- 
tive duties and excuses. Other activities are 
discipline, committee work and attendance. 
There tendency emphasize adminis- 
trative functions the expense the guid- 
ance function. The dean with 
extra-school agencies and with parents 
the boys. 
clearly evident this investigation that the 
deans boys recognize the fact that their primary 
function the guidance boys their intellec- 
tual, moral, social, and emotional adjustments 
their environments, This guidance, they further 
recognize, accomplished chiefly through per- 
sonal advisement, and through the direction the 
social life and extracurricular program the 
school. 


The study serves well give the status 
the position fully survey ques- 
tionnaire can give it. This belated recog- 
nition the importance counselling and 
advice for boys long overdue, since the 
position dean girls has been promoted 
long. Perhaps the principals (usually 
men) have performed these functions for 
the boys. However, with the growth 
high schools great size, the importance 
special officer indicated. The small vol- 
ume serves well the purposes guidance 
officers, principals, and superintendents. 


CONNECTICUT, 1635-1935 
May Hall James. Yale University Press. 


259 pp. $3.00. 
This doctor’s dissertation, although writ- 
ten documentary style which makes read- 
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ing involved and difficult, has many facts 
importance relative the history edu- 
cation. first glance the title may indi- 
cate that this book contains merely study 
local community, and, course, such 
is, but upon further reading one finds 
that this community was selected because 
the records are unusually complete, and be- 
cause type other communities. 
The study more than educational 
history; the social and political history 
the town are carefully traced. The early 
settlements the mouth the Connecti- 
cut River and the early town control are 
described detail. generation after the 
town was founded the public school began 
its work. feature early Connecticut 
life noted the ecclesiastical control 
school affairs, over period which lasted 
until after the Revolutionary War and well 
into the beginning the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The growth school societies re- 
vived the interest the public schools, 
which had gradually lost their power the 
beginning the century due the growth 
private schools. With the new stimu- 
lus given education the state 
whole under the leadership Henry Bar- 
nard public schools again flourished. this 
state the “moving school” developed, and 
general Connecticut shared this and 
other movements found other parts 
New England, notably Massachusetts, 
which turn were influenced the inter- 
national emphasis schools and the inter- 
national awakening educational affairs. 
The conclusions the study are based 
careful examination primary and 
secondary sources. The original documents 
consulted are abundant and encompass al- 
most the entire period which the study in- 
cludes. Where local documents have been 
lacking, inquiry into conditions similar 
communities elsewhere made complete 
the picture. The book careful descrip- 
tion how one the older towns de- 
veloped its educational program amidst 
the varying vicissitudes war, depressions, 
and changing situations, and though local, 
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the whole gives better picture 
the impact the social scene than study 
wider range might do. 


Kierzak. The Macmillan Co. 474 pp. 
$1.60. Revised Edition. 


Here valuable combination text 
and workbook designed for college Fresh- 
men. Its scope entitles the book con- 
sideration guide the use books 
and the library. The author clear 
expositor the elements grammar, the 
mechanics writing, and the use the 
library, each division the book contain- 
ing lucid explanations and provisions 
achievement test form for applying the 
principles and clearly explained. 
Here composition actually practiced; 
theory the background. One infers 
that the author has mind the laboratory 
set-up, the class period being devoted 
supervised writing and the use such ma- 
terials are needed composition. The 


arrangement the contents should appeal 
all those teachers composition who 
seek fresh approach and convenient aids 
teaching. Students will profit using 
likely that adult education courses 
would welcome instrument. 


bert Espy. Houghton Mifflin Co. 596 
pp. $2.80. 

The strong trend now evident re- 
examine the bases secondary education 
America brings the attention con- 
structive critics increasing number 
books concerned with the many expressions 
adolescent education. Professor Espy re- 
views the development the high school, 
but chiefly interested evaluating 
present conceptions and practices the 
secondary school. compares the conven- 
tional school with what regards its 
improved successor, now beginning 
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emerge. Not designed introductory 
text, the material constructively critical 
and therefore particular value those 
familiar with the problems secondary edu- 
cation. smoothly moving style the author 
presents well selected facts, engages de- 
tached criticism, notes the impact 
changing society upon this essentially con- 
servative unit public education, and re- 
flects wholesome social philosophy the 
foundation for high school liberated from 
the academic control the college. The 
bulk the book concentrates the cur- 
riculum, and rightly so, for this the battle- 
ground upon which the conflict between the 
conservatives and liberals secondary edu- 
cation must fought. 

The author has collected important ref- 
erences books and bulletins. 
view the immediacy many changes 
regrettable that bibliography periodi- 
cal literature omitted. While there are 
excellent discussions reading the latter 
associated with literature alone. The 
deep-seated problem teaching pupils 
read all subjects not considered, and 
little said about the knotty and practical 
cially the small and typical high school. 
The curriculum course implies method. 
Just some the older subjects (Latin, 
for lost caste because the meth- 
ods teaching the newer content may 
fail win wide acceptance because the typi- 
cal teacher lacks the skill make edu- 
cationally vital. Unless authors literature 
secondary education keep mind the 
high school teacher the small community 
(where most the high schools are lo- 
cated), the much desired improvement 
secondary education will remain educa- 
tors’ dream. 

This not discount the importance 
Professor Espy’s contribution; calling 
attention the need implementing the 
desired changes. Such implementing de- 
mands new educational method and 
awareness the incompatibility between 
the new curriculum and the academic class- 
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room techniques usually imitative the col- 
lege. Among those who see the need 
new kind secondary education, there 
agreement that the curriculum must 
more comprehensive and more consonant 
with the needs the large majority 
pupils for whom the high school termi- 
nal. There still evolved effective 
series techniques commensurate with 
such curriculum and programs teacher 
education and supervision which will estab- 
lish the new high school. These not 
seem have been included the present 


volume. 


THE Charles Wat- 
ters Odell. The Garnard Press. 606 pp. 
$3.00. 

The author frankly admits that the con- 
tent his book consists fusion mat- 
ter drawn from many sources, chiefly 
comparative education and reports cur- 
riculum reconstruction. Designed in- 
troductory text, the discussions are confined 
foreign and American systems sec- 
ondary education, the secondary school 
population, the secondary school curriculum 
and extra-curriculum, the articulation 
the secondary school with other schools 
and with society, and the secondary school 
staff. Selected references follow each chap- 
ter. effort seems have been made 
organize the text for purposes teaching. 
Rather, the book digest selected 
source material toward which the author 
mildly critical. The scope the contents 
includes the usual concerns administra- 
tion and management. clear that the 
author has provided the student with wide 
lens view the high school. For the begin- 
ning student probably better sum- 
marize the extensive literature with little 
space assigned controversial discussions. 
the present volume, the student will have 
ready call condensation books and 
articles which gives him comprehensive 
view the growth the high school, its 
variations home and abroad, its typical 
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program and practices. Very conservative 
format serves well the purpose the au- 
thor had mind—a rich, first view sec- 
ondary education without distracting and 


confusing details. 


FICTION 


Sherriff. Macmillan Co. 352 pp. 
$2.50. 

Concealed under title that promises 
mystery Mr. Sherriff offers the reader 
book that reminded this reviewer long 
forgotten romance George Allan Eng- 
land, entitled Darkness and Dawn and pub- 
lished 1914. means fantastic 
vehicle, more plausible the present vol- 
ume than the earlier one, both these 
authors advance certain sociological theories 
particular interest this time. The 
kins Manuscript not only capital story, 
full suspense and action, but its portraits 
men and women the face im- 
pending cataclysm are masterly. not 
revealing too much say that the manu- 
script was found preserved thermos 
bottle among the ruins present-day Eng- 
land the Royal Society Abyssinia, and 
contains the story meek and rather 
pompous former school master who was 
also poultry fancier (his Broodie un- 
forgettable) spending his last days recording 
the terrifying experiences Britishers wait- 
ing for the impact the moon with the 
earth consequence the former’s having 
escaped from its orbit. Whatever astrono- 
mers may think the author’s handling 
their data the story has sufficient plausi- 
bility capture the critical reader’s sus- 
tained interest. But the author’s mastery 
lies his character portrayals and here 
faithful psychology. People doubt 
would behave like this upon learning that 
the earth was about destroyed. 

The social satire reaches its climax, how- 
ever, not the physical events but their 
aftermath. Thinly veiled the present Eu- 
ropean conflict and there mistaking 
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the prototype Selim. sharp contrast 
appear the lunar cataclysm and man’s lust 
for gain and the latter which 
threatens the ultimate annihilation west- 
ern civilization, prediction which reflects 
Spengler’s prophecy. 

The Hopkins Manuscript deserves wide- 
spread reading not only for its merits 
thrilling story but for its theme which 
potential lively discussion and debate. 
The author Journey’s End has done 
again. Hollywood ought smack its lips 
and evolve from this romance 
spectacle full biting scenes which not 
the moon but man plays the villain. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Lyric LAUGHTER Arthur Guiterman. 
Dutton Co. 288 pp. $2.50. 
Another collection Guiterman verse 
gives the lover American poetry feast 


wisdom and humor, the charm danc- 
ing rhythms and the music incompara- 


ble rhymes. The present volume, like those 
previously published, suitable party com- 
panion for the interlude reading aloud. 
Many the poems have appeared maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the author’s 
earlier books now out print, but the col- 


lection contains much new material. The 
range themes and observations wide; 
the moods, while varied, never somber. 
Such poems “The Quest the Rib- 
band,” “Pullman Ode,” “The 
Curse the Antique,” “Author’s Com- 
plaint,” are examples unique structure. 
All Guiterman’s poetry will give de- 
lightful flavor and sparkle conversation 
and public address. one our most 
quotable poets. More than this, demon- 
strates how musical and flexible the Eng- 
lish language can become under the pen 
artist. For those who are interested 
Semantics the following lines should 
memorized: 


Fickle air, your favorite sex 
What remarkable letter 
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the Roman notation ten; 

the mark illiterate men; 

means crossing, drivers should note; 
circle may count vote; 

quantity wholly unknown; 

ruler removed from his throne; 
may Xenon, curious gas; 

X-mas Christmas, season bliss; 

letter good for one kiss; 

for Xerxes, that monarch renowned; 
marks the place where the body was found. 


TELLING LITERATURE John 
Opdycke. The Macmillan Co. 404 
pp. $1.80. 


this time when thousands aspirants 
literary fame and best seller royalties are 
filling the mails with manuscripts, and 
courses creative writing are attracting 
many thousands more, book the neces- 
sary unity between literary form and crea- 
tive spirit imagination should wel- 
come guide. Mr. Opdycke presents samples 
various kinds prose and poetry. His 
general introduction and sectional intro- 
ductions are excellent aids the under- 
standing the selections from essays, por- 
traiture, stories, descriptions, orations, and 
poetry. text book marks happy 
departure from the traditional text com- 
position. The author’s expository matter 
brief, terse, and clear. Only one selection, 
“The Ambitious Guest,” analyzed ac- 
cording the principles which have been 
explained, but this analysis serves model 
for the student’s own understanding and ap- 
praisal the many other selections. Many 
titles subjects for writing are given 
suggestions students. The numerous 
projects are excellent means for develop- 
ing skill emulating the models. The lat- 
ter have the further value being most 
instances complete that the student may 
have before him the whole original, thereby 
enriching his acquaintance with literature 
high quality. Aside from its value 
text the book might well appraised 
guide literary appreciation. 
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MEANING THE ed. 
Theodore Greene. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 178 pp. 

This volume consists introductory 
essay the editor and five lectures de- 
livered Princeton 1937-38 “dis- 
tinguished scholars” the respective fields 
history, art, literature, theology and phi- 
losophy. The series once definition, 
defense, and protest. attempts ori- 
entation the liberal arts college and the 
humanities, with respect scientific and 
professional institutions and studies. 
clearly protest the name humanism 
against the contemporary menace “real- 
ism” and illiberalism, particularly the “in- 
sectolatry” hive worship the totali- 
tarian states. 

Most obviously, however, com- 
posite definition and description: part 
description actual phenomena, part 
the construction concept. The con- 
cept derives partly from the description, yet 
only through concept that the descrip- 
tion afforded its object. The difficulty 
high order, attending all such words 
(or activities), e.g., liberalism, democracy, 
religion. The result usually confusion 
any case, but usually also not much either 
ideals. just such confusion and state- 
ment that find this instance. other 
words, not much that our collabora- 
tors take stand for humanistic ideals 
that they give the name humanism 
the ideals they hold most dear. 

Yet this overstates the difficulty and dis- 
torts the usual well the particular re- 
sult. nothing else, the traditional use 
the words carries some insurance against 
utter whimsicality. Thus that general 
agreement found, inferable, one 
basic matter, namely, the individualistic 
libertarian aspect humanism: together 
with its consequences, deduced Prof. 
Erwin Panofsky, responsibility and toler- 
ance, and its pre-conditions learning, 
imagination, sympathy and civility, elabo- 


rated Prof. Ralph Perry. They like- 
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wise agree that humanism stands for human 
values, though one took trouble re- 
mark the non-specific generality such 
concept. common consent, also, both 
physical and social sciences may distin- 
guished from the humanities; but whereas 
Prof. Perry thinks that the sciences can 
taught humanistically and Prof. Gilbert 
Chinard sees considerable interpenetration 
between science and literature, wide po- 
tentially the reach literature, 
Panofsky and August Krey drastically 
differentiate the two fields, pointing the 
deficiencies the one evidence for the 
value the other. 

Particularly sensitive the evils speci- 
fication, Prof. Greene places reliance upon 
the synoptic character history 
losophy, each supplementing 
Prof. Chinard, the contrary, isolates 
literature and virtually identifies with 
the whole humanism. Yet, for Prof. 
Chinard, for Prof. Panofsky, humanism 
essentially state mind. But this 
one the unclear matters. Another 
whether the humanities are ends means. 
For the most part, the former view seems 
favored, but Prof. Krey inclines to- 
wards the latter, only because his fear 
the ivory tower. Yet the treatment 
such that further analysis might dissipate 
differences and shatter agreements. 

doubtful semi-popular lectures 
even academicians can ever anything 
but general and lacking analytical depth. 
Otherwise, one might wish for second 
series take where this series left off. 
Dean Root, who wrote preface, and edi- 
tor Greene nicely explain their lack dis- 
may over the diversity opinion revealed 
the contributors. But neither freedom, 
tolerance, nor recognition the difficulty 
and danger conceptual clarity, nor all 
three together, confer honor upon vague- 
ness. 
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HISTORY 


THE Marion Nicholl 
Rawson. Illustrated. Dutton Co. 
380 pp. $5.00. 


The author Candleday Art happily 
turns closely related field, the farms 
many yester-years, some them only 
memories but not few still intact with 
their old homes and barns and other re- 
minders historical America. Written 
her other volumes narrative and trave- 
logue form the book has the charm these 
volumes and contains faithful illustrations 
farm implements and farm house utensils 
that today have coveted place the 
antiquarian’s appraisals. book not 
only about the farm but about the farmer, 
his life, his outlook, his problems, his day 
day experiences. The book makes vivid 
the early farm life the colonies and the 
young nation. The quiet round duties, 
the heroism struggle and sacrifice, the 
serenity faith, the gruelling labor and its 
often attending loss from drought and 
storms, the romance and humor that sup- 
plied wholesome relief strenuous 
work—all this appears this book often 
frame events political and military. 
The author gathered her material first 
hand and from originals she made the 
drawings that illumine and adorn the nar- 

Not history, historians write it, For- 
ever the Farm careful description 
farm implements and utensils, and 
series reflections farmers from whom 
the author received her valuable informa- 
tion. such, the book supplements and 
humanizes the usual history and makes de- 
sirably clear the setting within which the 
drama the growing nation evolved. The 
need retouching the more sustained 
histories early America has become pos- 
sible today through more convenient com- 
munication and the deeper appreciation 
the significance the social scene. With the 
rapid and stupendous growth cities and 
the steady migration away from the farm 
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the latter has lost its early dominance. The 
author, however, suggests that new farm 
life may emerging, one less harsh and 
uncertain, but potential new vigor and 
new sense social values the best 
the old farm life revived. For the neigh- 
borliness, the resourcefulness, the independ- 
ence the farmer, the strength his 
convictions and the firmness his faith 
those values which city life ignores 
submerges helped make this 
men and women too proud loaf, too 
honest shirk duty. Without idealizing 
the farmer, but emphasizing the qualities 
that laid firm national foundations, the au- 
thor has written not only delightful story 
old farms but interpreted heritage 
which promises restoration national 
qualities incompatible with city life. For- 
ever the Farm charming bit history 
and challenging message. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


FUNDAMENTAL George 
Stephen Painter. Liveright Publishing 
Corp. 519 pp. 

The time seems have passed since be- 
haviorism alone was acknowledged 
school psychology the American world 
science. Since practically the whole Ger- 
man Gestalt school has been transplanted 
American soil, the ground has been pre- 
pared for the sprouting quite different 
psychological expressions natural for 
world polyphonic the population 
the United States. Here and there followers 
Titchner appear again and various other 
schools come forward sporadically. 

George Painter emphasizes his Pref- 
ace that desires present strictly un- 
and even anti-behavioristic psychology. 
offers rather new and especially the 
American psychological world extraordi- 
nary psychology. psychology which 
Painter calls “Organized.” “Organization 
psychology, logical systematization 
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data and whole, has been surprisingly 
deficient. The literature psychology pre- 
sents perhaps more chaotic condition than 
that any other science.” These facts 
student psychology will deny. like- 
wise true, that even the best modern text- 
books psychology fail provide any 
complete survey the whole field psy- 
chology. They are not composed any 
systematic manner following the natural 
relationships psychological facts, which 
Painter calls the “organization psychol- 
ogy.” moreover hardly denied, 
that representation the science psy- 
chology “‘as architectonic unity has great 
pedagogical value.” that viewpoint 
that Painter’s textbook must interest 
most. says: content this work, 
constructed within the form its organi- 
zation, such exemplify the ideal 
requirements for the science, rather than 
for adaption the uninstructed stu- 
dent. The mind the student should 
developed comprehend the essential na- 
ture psychology, rather than that psy- 
chology should degraded the level 
the uninitiated.” 

has often been emphasized more 
profound scholars the history the hu- 
man mind, that what know the reli- 
gious cults, the secret procedures 
tiations practiced earlier periods the 
development mankind, have been some- 
what the psychological this 
that culture. Modern psychologists, espe- 
cially this country, have until now never 
been willing undertake the task train- 
ing and worshiping the human soul the 
sense the ancient initiators. Only few 
modern psychologists like Harold Hoeff- 
ding and today Carl Gustav Jung—who 
speaks directly his “Initiative Psychol- 


tried develop present psy- 
chology this direction. Painter must 
called the first the native American psy- 
chologists take this problem 
tiation” modern scientific psychology. 
How Painter wants his new educational 
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Table Contents. introdution devotes 
twenty pages study the different 
psychological methods and twenty-six pages 
only survey the physiology the 
nervous system. The second part the 
book called First are treated 
the sensations which are divided into intro- 
ceptive, the organic sensations, and the 
extroceptive cutaneous, gustatory, olfac- 
tory, auditory and visual. Included 
second part under “sensibility” are the af- 
fections, which are divided into feelings 
and emotions. third part the book has 
the title “intellection,” divided 
ception, conception, judgment, inference, 
memory and imagination. The last part 
devoted which includes will, 
attention, effection and personality. this 
way, Painter claims cover the field 
totalitaristic and organized psychology. Ac- 
cording his definition psychology 
the science limited the facts conscious- 
ness—as defines it—all the facts and 
problems which concern 
and called unconsciousness 
nated. 

Considering the practical execution 
this “fundamental psychology” must 
said that its positive contribution consists 
especially the attempt deductively or- 
ganize and group facts and processes. 
really original point note is, for instance, 
the division the methods psychology 
into introspection, inspection 
mentation. But speculative attempts lead 
often one-sidedness and bad sins 
omission other important directions, 
this book too. Opening the first pages 
(31) the main text, learn from Dr. 
Painter, that “Psyche, soul, mind and spirit 
are terms now used synonymously and refer 
alike the same subject consciousness.” 
psychology have any scientific mean- 
ing, must clearly define the facts inner 
experience which have been developed and 
definitely differentiated the existence and 
permanent use language. Theories the 
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psyche and consciousness must stop and 
bow before mental reality must natural 
science before the facts our physical en- 
vironment. good deal present-day 
psychology makes the mistake declaring 
the existence this and the non-existence 
that out speculative interest find- 
ing general laws, systems principles for 
called science. Painter fails this re- 
spect just the behaviorists, who, accord- 
ing the type psyche they belong to, 
declare that only this kind psyche real 
and this kind psychology true. real 
“fundamental psychology” has recognize 
this real “fundamental” fact. Painter’s 
“fundamental psychology” 
sacrificed the 
sideration the multiple reality psychic 
life the tendency and the wish “or- 
ganize” the rather confusing field psy- 
chological facts and laws. This disturbing 
throughout his 

Another point cannot but underline 
critically concerns the selection material 
offered. Much myself consider most 
important make the present-day study 
psychology conscious the field the 
troceptive” sensations, the part devoted 
the subject this textbook much too 
long compared the space devoted other 
equally more important fields this 
science the human mind. There is, for 
instance, only one page given typology, 
logical viewpoint. 

However, our critical remarks should 
not diminish the acknowledgement 
must pay Painter’s textbook psychol- 
ogy just because written out 
original conception the teaching psy- 
chology, and, second, because seems 
step the direction the development 
psychology and its educational mission, 
which seems the most important and 
most valuable for the future this science. 
Ernst 
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Lire Peter Fletcher. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 111 
pp. $1.00. 

its effect the human race. The thesis 
the book that “love can cast out fear.” 
The origin fear given and the reader 
shown how fear can insinuate itself into 
life, causing unhappiness, ineffectiveness, 
and defeat. “Bluff” merely another name 
for the compromise which people make with 
life when they fear it. Vanity fear an- 
other form. “Daydreaming,” morbid 
type well that which builds “castles 
Spain,” analyzed, and, form fear 
which retreats from reality, shown 
mental indulgence avoided. “Creative 
imagination,” however, retained and 
cherished. Much the power which ought 
flow into doing profitable tasks drained 
off inward conflict and warfare thereby 
vitiating the individual and negating his ef- 
fort. 

Rationalization explained under the 
striking title, “Ordinary lies and rational 
temper, fears—all these 
show how incomplete the self-mastery 
people. “Apron-strings” which tie children 
too long and too exclusively parents are 
harmful. Parents must learn that while 
they have responsibility children, they 
have greater responsibility life itself, 
and children should made independent 
through being given and accepting responsi- 
bility. 

“But psychology alone not sufficient 
ensure the complete reconstruction per- 
sonalities. cannot give life. For the dis- 
covery abundant life two things are 
necessary. The first living organism, 
functioning unity; personality free 
from inward conflicts, inhibitions and fears. 
The second the self-realization direc- 
tion and aim, through allegiance 
which the unified personality may express 
itself and grow richer maturity play- 
ing its own unique, constructive part the 
creative activity the world.” 
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The volume has religious aura. 
result his clinical work the author con- 
cludes: 

method therapy will effect permanent and 
constructive changes human behavior except 
the extent that based upon realization 
the spiritual nature man, and reverence for 
personality the instrument God for the ex- 


pression His nature and the fulfillment 
His will. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


How War Raymond Gram 
Swing. Norton Co. 266 pp. 
$2.00. 


One phase the new type war that 
became intensely military September 
the radio. Except Germany where 
strict censorship nazifies all broadcasting, 
the radio today supplies millions hour 
hour report unfolding events and in- 
creasingly authoritative interpretations 
such reports. Consequently, the intelligent 
radio listener guided toward more ra- 
tional reaction events, albeit the radio 
also instrument misleading propa- 
ganda. Among the news commentators 
and interpreters world events none 
more distinguished than Mr. Swing. For- 
merly foreign correspondent his under- 
standing the series incidents and events 
that led the present European war quali- 
fies him serve interpreter for the mil- 
lions who listen over the Mutual Net- 
work. 

How War Came Mr. Swing’s broad- 
casts are retained they were originally 
given except for minor changes. Not 
history record the development the 
present European crisis the little volume 
presents the author’s comments, written un- 
der pressure all news comments must 
prepared. One impressed not only with 
the general insight into the meaning the 
concurrent events but with the high lit- 
erary quality the comments. That Mr. 
Swing did not always hit right was 
expected. But, and large, his predic- 
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tions have come true and his interpretations, 
day day, give the volume value be- 
yond that concurrent news 
Here one can see the drama unfold, with 
its growing suspense and gripping incidents, 
One reads about how Great Britain pre- 
pared, the seizure Czecho-Slovakia, the 
expanding imperialism Germany, the 
Munich Pact, the Fascist Radio technique, 
The British and French pledge Poland, 
Mussolini and Albania, Litvinoff, Danzig, 
Appeasement and through the long 
chain happenings that culminated during 
the fourteen days between P.M., August 
and 9:45 P.M., September Mr. Swing 
impartial throughout. His references 
the Versailles treaty and the vagueness 
the objectives the Allies are samples 
his critical attitude. Anyone who desires 
more intimate knowledge European di- 
plomacy and clearer understanding the 
undercurrents the present war will find 
this volume brightly illuminating. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Bertram 
Maxwell. Thomas Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., 663 pp. $3.75. 

The international relations is, 
course, rather pertinent one the 
present time, since not only the general 
public interested the fires raging again 
Europe but also because numerous col- 
lege classes have been established all over 
the country this subject. But how this 
subject should taught difficult prob- 
lem solve, evident from Maxwell’s 
book. The old-fashioned approach the 
historian summarize various trends 
history and emphasize mainly the post- 
war relations their genetic developments. 
The new school social scientists insists, 
however, that international relations should 
taught from the standpoint political 
science, sociology, geography, 
chology, well history, with the accent 
the background and dynamics various 
historical movements underlying the course 
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history. Thus international relations can 
understood more readily terms 
permanent factors current events. 

The present work belongs really the 
traditional historical school. After surveying 
international intercourse and international 
organization, Maxwell 
ism and imperialism and then switches into 
economic nationalism and the problem 
minorities, refugees, armaments, 
rism, and modern warfare. This section 
has been granted more than two hundred 
pages. The rest the book devoted 
the post-war history the world. Conse- 
quently, the title rather misleading. 
should have been called “World History 
Since 1918,” similarly. 

The historian will find this excellent 
book, and will the political scientist study- 
ing current events. However, those who 
are interested finding the more perma- 
nent factors world problems will need 
turn elsewhere. One would suggest that 
there should have been included here facts 
the strategic and geographic factors 
international relations. 
ingness include such approaches has been 
due, possibly, the fact that has not 
surveyed completely the literature available 
the subject. regrettable that has 
failed notice very excellent study 
Professor Charles Hodges, The Back- 
ground International Relations, pub- 
lished 1931, one the first acceptable 
sociological introductions the whole field. 
Spykman’s article the relation the 
geographic factors foreign policies, pub- 
lished the American Political Science Re- 
view 1938, would have served Maxwell’s 
purposes very well also. 

the point seeming egotistical, 
the reviewer feels that the author should 
have been fair enough notice Contempo- 
rary World Politics Brown-Hodges- 
Roucek, published the spring 1939. 
That this work was known him evi- 
dent from one tricky fact. page 508 
his book Maxwell misquotes title 
reference book the same way that has 
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been misquoted Contemporary World 
Politics. 

conclusion, the book probably will 
used very widely and should useful 
the latest up-to-date current chronology 
world events. But its lack originality has 
taken off the edge our expectation that 
Maxwell’s International Relations would 
the most original and the best satisfactory 
addition the growing literature analyzing 
this popular field. 


ton and Company. 305 pp. $3.00. 

This English philosopher, visiting profes- 
sor the University Chicago, here states 
his political philosophy: namely, that the 
fundamental concept social science 
power. Criticizing the modern economic 
interpretation attributing economic self- 
interest, the fundamental motive social 
science, finds that love power 
that changes the course history. this 
disagrees with other earlier writers in- 
cluding Karl Marx. not because man 
needs material things, but because unlike 
the animals has some desires that are 
“boundless and incapable complete satis- 
faction.” 

finds leaders and followers alike seek- 
ing power, the leader directly, the follower 
the reflected glory the leader. Power 
finds many kinds—priestly, kingly, 

naked, revolutionary, economic, power over 
opinion, creeds sources power. Moral 
codes are seen vitally affected power. 
Philosophies and ethical systems built 
power are described and evaluated. There 
final chapter which seeks evolve 
formula for taming the various sources 
power. 

This scholarly book. Without assum- 
ing the prophet and without 
cathedra pronouncements unsupported 
evidence, the author surveys history, ancient 
and modern, for illustrations his prin- 
ciples. But history interpreted and 
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evaluated terms his theory. Logically 
carries the reader from point point, 
and the final conclusions which the 
facts point. the course the book, such 
modern institutions totalitarian states, 
communism, and propaganda come the 
reader’s attention. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic the 
book its inclusiveness. Mistakes think- 
ing come not much from opinions which 
are entirely erroneous from undue 
emphasis upon phase which only one 
cause among many. Wars may due 
part economic factors, but attribute 
all strife material matters simplify 
unduly. There are those who would even 
question the present conclusion that power 
the single factor which explains all con- 
duct. There are those still whom prin- 
ciple, ideals, are important, and seems 
over-simplification the facts believe 
that the ideals religion, democracy, and 
morality not play large part hu- 
man conduct. believe otherwise as- 
sume that man intrinsically self-seeking 
and selfish animal, even though one which 
has imagination and constantly reaches up- 
ward toward improvement. Power may ex- 
plain much human conduct but there 
doubt explains all, unless the word 
used unusual sense. 

spite some criticism, however, the 
facts here shown assist giving under- 
standing many the movements 
politics and political maneuvering the 


present day. 


Sims. Thomas Crowell Com- 
pany. 477 pp. $3.50. 

Thinking man every nation and age 
since the dawn civilization has been pon- 
dering the problem social change. ex- 
tensive and ever expanding literature 
the subject the result. Every great lan- 
guage contains formidable body philo- 
sophical, historical, and scientific writing 
the topic. There are such monographs 
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dealing with almost every conceivable phase 
besides many general and comprehensi- 
ble treatises. There not, therefore, 
dearth books that justify this one, but 
paradoxical enough too great abundance 
them. 

Professor Sims has attempted here 
bring together and evaluate objectively such 
the thought and scientific knowledge 
concerning social change seemed more 
pertinent understanding the sub- 
ject. has succeeded, fair, devis- 
ing and assembling the theory which the 
sociologists our day accord some merit. 
From this standpoint would like sug- 
gest that the title the book should have 
been somewhat modified, since really 
summary the “Theories Social 
Change.” may make additional 
criticism—the book should have included 
much more than contains. The dynamic 
forces politics all their aspects which 
culminate the changes brought about 
wars, such going the present 
time, topic which neglected the 
present book. War, for instance, covered 
off-hand manner several pages, and 
particularly pages 448 and 449. The 
treatment needs merely systematized 
and brought into focus. Furthermore, Sims 
has failed deal extensively with education 
means social control and change, 
theme which has also produced enor- 
mous amount literature available 
today. Thus, shall hope that Professor 
Sims revises his book will not limit him- 
self the description the educational 
aspects communism, but will give 
substantial chapter summarizing the out- 
standing theories this field human en- 
deavor. 

All all, this very good book which 
ought far simplifying difficult sub- 
ject for the average student and especially 
for the graduate classes. shows that the 
theoretical aspects knowledge Amer- 
ica are coming age. 
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Strange Certainty 


WILSON 


precious thing lost, shining dream 

But has become immortal—every pure 

And lovely thought fragmentary gleam 

some diviner substance endure... 

mountains barricade the soft-lit sky, 

Eternities unfold beyond this track 

Where walked the deathless ones. sudden cry, 


dull, insistent voice calls now: come back! 


Can earth prevent the springing the grass? 

Or, heavy midnight stay the wings dawn? 
Where gods have played may not the dreamer pass, 
Sure-footed, following where dreams lead on? 

Nor gods nor dreams are far beyond the gate 


being, thousand-lived, they smile and wait. 
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Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


EaRL BEWDLEY. “The Ideals 
Democracy.” School and Society. 
August 26, 1939. 


are the wing, and ideas may 
greater peril democracy than the 
would always stress the spiritual rather than 
the political foundations democracy. 
recognition the dignity man and his indi- 
viduality, and that dignity and individuality are 
his child God. The world not safe 
for democracy today. can not make our 
countries safe for democracy letting things 
slide, nor can educate our people holding 
our hands horror the actions totali- 
tarian Courage and faith, love and wis- 
dom, those are what all need, for our dif- 
ferent ways and with our different responsibilities, 
are moving forward into new age.” 


BEARD, “Essentials Democracy.” 
School and Society. 50:228-235. August 19, 

There are six essential elements democ- 
racy: “popular government within span time, 
efficiency function, sustaining economy, civil 
liberty, appropriate education and the spirit 
humanity and enlightenment which lifts men and 
women above the beasts the field and confers 
upon them moral rights and social duties.” And 
beyond all governmental forms there spirit 
which must suffuse all. “Beyond all beneficent 
institutions society, even helping sustain 
them, that elusive but potent force known 
the humane spirit.” 


“The Fourth Kingdom.” The 
Scientific Monthly. 204-209. September, 1939. 


This article research specialist the 
Pont Company tells the fascinating story syn- 
thetic products made from the animal, the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms. Among them are 
nylon and its sister product exton, the coal tar 
dyes, rayon, “soapless soaps,” neophrene, lucite, 
fertilizers, insecticides, perfumes, 
medicinal compounds, The fourth kingdom 
one synthetics which almost miraculous 
progress has been made. And yet “the unsolved 
problems industry and agriculture, and the 
physical and mental ills for which there yet 
cure, stand challenge the research work- 


ers the fourth kingdom, whose motto “We 
serve.” 


The National Geographic Magazine. 76:143- 
182. August, 1939. 


The state where the tall corn grows provides 
the nation with tenth its food supply. 
“Ninety-six per cent its land farms, 
has fourth the Grade farm land the 
United States, and its soil yields more wealth than 
all the gold mines the world. beautifully il- 
lustrated article sets forth the glories this rich 
agricultural state. History, manufacture, geog- 
raphy, folk lore, education and packing receive 
attention along with the people and the weather.” 
interesting introduction the heart Amer- 


Barrows, “News the Universe.” 
The National Geographic Magazine. 76:1-32. 
July, 1939. 

“Astronomy pilots airlines, cargo steamers, and 
war fleets. wakes time, helps catch 
trains, brings the semi-monthly payday around 
schedule.” This fascinating article sets forth 
the mystery sunspots, giant telescopes, the 
planets, meteors, the stars and interstellar space. 
All enlivened with eight plates color. The 
article brings date for the layman much 
what known about the solar and stellar sys- 
tems. 


Drury, Joun. “Abe Lincoln New Salem.” 

Travel. 73:34-35 ff. August, 1939. 

Several recent revivals bygone life Amer- 
ica have attracted the attention the country. 
Williamsburg, Virginia, the colonial artistocratic 
life the eighteenth century has been immortal- 
ized magnificent reconstruction; the Wayside 
Inn Massachusetts portrays the hostelry the 
stage coach days; the Dearborn (Michigan) mu- 
seum another example how the past re- 
constructed. New Salem (Illinois), Lincoln’s resi- 
dence, monument the pioneer days. The 
article Travel gives clear description how 
this state park came be. Here found the best 
collection pioneer relics found anywhere 
the country. 


“Poland.” The Atlantic 
Monthly. 164:388-396. October, 1939. 
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The author has visited Poland constantly dur- 
ing fifteen years. The Poles are united hatred 
Germany, They wish material help from the 
Russians, but are distrustful and not wish them 
have troops their soil. The peasants are 
religious, and oppose Russian communism. They 
trust the army which really has control. 
Poland “The past mixed with the present,” 
and old scores and century-old defeats their 
country still rankle their breasts. 


Scientific 161:281-283. November, 
1939- 

After discussing various handicaps the hu- 
man animal, the author concludes: “It seems 
many that nature now reaching for her 
slipper” discipline us. Man using his brains 
eliminate the fit and perpetuate the unfit. Births 
are restricted the upper classes and may 
easily develop “moronocracy.” Man me- 
chanical misfit. 


His Mind.” The Scientific Monthly. 49:99- 
110. August, 1939. 


“Our natural freedom involves equally 
natural responsibility the salvage our 
civilization from its present peril reversal 
barbarism depends our capacity education 
and other means cultivate all our people 
more intelligent appraisal the values sought 
and ability curb irrational passion and selfish 
greed for wealth power the interest 
those social values which make civilization possi- 
ble. the present stage human culture stable 
organization absolutely essential personal 
welfare. This implies proper balance between 
personal profit and the public good, and this 
what mean moral conduct. have, 
fact, reached stage cultural evolution 
where some the moral values have actual 
survival value. Without them our civilization 
perishes and perish with them.” 


Dayton. “Thomas Wolfe: Prodigal and 
Lost.” College English. October, 1939. 


This first article the first issue the first 
volume College English, well second 
article, relates the life this popular novelist. 
his writings are found “disturbing sense 
prophecy.” did not write special problems 
like fear dictators strikes the last pay 
check because found greater subject—the 
moral confusion the age—to which showed 
great sensitivity. 


“The Challenge Our Times.” 
The American Scholar. Autumn, 


Finding the basis civilization challenged, 
suffering widespread, insecurity the predominating 
feature our day, Professor Laski reviews the 
struggle the lower classes against capitalism 
and profits economy. With other Socialists 
sees the alternative securing democratic ad- 
justment the field economics, facing 
revolution. 


The Southern Review. Summer, 1939. 


Some think “that democratic show 
‘hail-fellow-well-met’ There are two 
qualities democracy, however, which may 
found: (1) Democracy puts into effect the de- 
struction between the state and the community 
(e.g. constitutional guaranties and civil rights). 
(2) Democracy depends the free operation 
conflicting opinions. 


MILLER, CLYDE “Propaganda and the Euro- 
pean War.” The Clearing House. 
October, 1939. 


“When war comes truth the first casualty.” 
Because propagandists are working overtime, 
what America needs now, seldom before, 
the ability recognize propaganda; see its 
relationships conflict; scrutinize the channels 
communication; develop objective sensi- 
tivity the camera film the mind. 
this shall analyze propagandas terms 
the greatest good the greatest number, and 
such analysis, remember, possible only 
real democracy.” The favorite devices propa- 
ganda are reviewed and 


RAVENSDALE, “Old and New Per- 
sia.” The National Geographic 
76:325-355. September, 1939. 

From caravan motor car half century 
the glories Iran are now more accessible 
the view. The monarch knows the value the 
country’s ancient buildings and mosques, and 
preserving the “exquisite” relics. Beautiful 
colored views Kodachrome reveal the elegant 
tracery and pattern color found the build- 
ings, the formal gardens, the oriental rugs. The 
author daughter Lord Curzon, correspond- 
ent fifty years ago for the London Times. The 
greatest changes are found the customs the 
people, least the works art which still 
survive. 


THOMPSON, “Government Can’t 
All.” The Rotarian. September, 1939. 


“To many people, gratitude seems 
outworn conception, perhaps because have 
placed strong emphasis upon rights and 
weak emphasis upon responsibilities. But 
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gratitude remains necessary virtue. The poet’s 
dream for city friends, love, some 
thought outmoded channel thought. 
them more than all the economists, politi- 
cians, and planners new social orders, for they, 
and they alone, express the vision nations and 


peoples.” 


Warp, New Deal for the American 
Indian.” Travel 73:18-22 ff. September, 1939. 
The Indian Reorganization Act 1934 gives 

337,000 Indians from 266 tribes richer life 
three measures, “Land, which the vital basis 
all Indian economy, restored col- 
lective rather than individual use.” “Tribal self- 
government, under constitutions and other political 
instruments drawn the Indians themselves, 
made optional with all tribes “Indian 
folkways—cultural, linguistic, religious, arts and 
consistent with national trends.” 


YALE, WILLIAM. “Dictatorship: Its Nature and 
Function.” Journal Social Philosophy. 
July, 1939. 

The thesis the author that the dictatorship 
phenomenon which recurs again and again 
history. When social adjustment lacking the 
maladjustment which ensues intense that 
strong hand needed bring order out 
chaos. Instead denouncing the dictator 
more profitable direct the attention the 
situation which makes him possible. “Liberals may 
prepared fight the last man and the last 
dollar make the world safe for democracy, but 
their sacrifices will futile, unless the social and 
economic conditions which make democracy 
suitable adaptation are problem 
defeated state create such conditions that 
democracy possible. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Democracy.” The Social Frontier. 5:275-277. 
June, 1939. 

“Education may develop three types control: 
control through external authority, impulse and 
desire, meanings and ideas. not difficult 
see where the emphasis should placed educa- 
tion democracy—certainly not upon the 
methods the essentialist based upon adult dic- 
tation, nor upon the practices the progressive 
based upon child dictation, but rather upon 
philosophy education which recognizes only the 
authority meanings and ideas.” “If are 
make people more Auman, must make 
possible for ideas and meanings instead impulse 
and desire external authority and coercion 
control their behavior.” 


November 


WILLIAM “Progressive Education 
Too Soft.” Education. 60:75-81. October, 

The author sees menace American educa- 
tion the abandonment rigorous standards 
achievement, the attempt discredit the 
exact studies, the stress the “primrose path 
least resistance,” curriculum vagaries, 
the abortive attempt establish new social order 
through the schools. would substitute disci- 
pline, guidance youth, and pupil and teacher 
responsibility. 


The School Executive. 58:6. July, 1939. 

Dr. Bimson through survey four hundred 
administrators learned that participation admin- 
istration phase democratic administration 
generally accepted part the philosophy 
education. His conclusion his dissertation 
that feasible and desirable for all school 
systems, small well large, ask for the 
assistance school personnel forming adminis- 
trative policy. Democracy sharing, and those 
concerned with carrying out policy should 
share making it; participation should volun- 
tary and must not substitute for expert 
policy making and policy exeeuting; the program 
tion; the form organization secondary, not 
primary; and must have its motto pluri- 
bus unum. 


JULIAN “Commencement: Historical 
Approach.” School and Society 50:422-429. 
September 30, 1939. 

After examination the commencement 
speeches given over two centuries, 
the conclusion drawn that there have always 
been speakers who assumed the prophets, 
and there are striking similarities. The thoughts 
expressed are not new. “In more than one sense, 
1939.” After this historical review, the author 
concludes that from study history one will 
come have profound appreciation for Ameri- 
can achievements.” may well study history, 
“for the deep urgency restoring perspective 
and faith America. Instead the alarms and 
optimisms the commencement speakers, 
mend you the history democracy, 
unique republican experiment order that you 
may have greater pride the past and more 
secure belief the future.” 


“Social Competence.” School 
and Society. 50:513-518. October 21, 1939. 


The total social needs are the criteria which 
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one must judge his activities. The bigot—re- 
ligious, economic, social—is disqualified 
teacher democracy. “Propaganda activities 
far unbalance the one who engages them 
that they seriously impair his social competence 
teacher’s social value greatest within 
his field special knowledge and decreases rapid- 
wanders off into other fields where 
has emotional interest rather than competent 
knowledge.” Two things teacher must have: 
(1) adequate knowledge; and (2) the ability 
make effective all the social values inherent 
the subject and his own personality. 


Buck, B., Lent, George J., and 
Moseley, Francis “Should Public Schools 
Teach the ‘Facts The Forum. 
October, 1939. 

The “pros” and “cons” sex instruction 
the schools are given. The former say “Yes, 


fill a vital need”; the latter: “No, to avoid 
emotional chaos.” 


CHILDs, JOHN “Progressive Education and the 
Secondary School.” Progressive Education. 
16:411-417. October, 1939. 

interpreting the report the Progressive 
Education Association, the author finds two views 
progressive education. First, group who sees 
truth not absolute, but relative experience, 
which valid because accord with science and 
democracy, and which emphasizes the value 
intelligence, believing “it the function the 
school not what think, what values cherish, 
how shall live. Rather should seek 
teach him how think The second group 
sees their duty cultivate loyalty the 
social conceptions which they hold and “education 
should used deliberately means social 
re-construction.” 


CONKLIN, Epwin “Education for Democracy.” 
School and Society. 50:161-170. August 
1939. 

“Education development under controlled 
form government but way life, set 
social habits, code ethics.” There must 
discipline education. “To fit for society 
every child, well every dog, must house- 
broken.” Work necessary. “Habits democ- 
racy” must formed, “Education for democracy 
must especially cultivate habits sympathy, 
cooperation and goodwill; service and sacrifice 
for the common good; joy and pride good 
workmanship.” 


MARGARET “Emotional Maturity for 
Teachers.” The Clearing House. 14:15-18. 
September, 1939. 
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Because association with young people and 
youth, teachers are prone become preoccupied 
with immaturity and become childlike their 
profession. editorial Hygeia states: “It 
quite possible that many teachers find teaching 
solace for their feelings Teachers 
have been found lacking traits making for 
well-rounded personality, and experienced teachers 
show more introversion than beginners. “If teach- 
ers are mentally healthy, they must 
mentally mature.” They must relate themselves 
satisfactorily society, rid themselves in- 
fantile traits such timidity, learn how 
firm without being dogmatic, know themselves 
human beings, maintain the spirit inquiry, 
and apply knowledge ourselves and society 


FINLEY, “On Neighbor Ground.” Jour- 
Adult Education, 11:229-234. June, 

The newly-elected president the American 
Association for Adult Education, 
terestingly how interest the history the 
French the Mississippi Valley was aroused 
him, and how led study detail, 
travel, and series lectures the Sorbonne, 
all which started with freshman assignment 
read Parkman’s Oregon Trail. The lectures, 
the way, resulted interest the same 
historical period which resulted gift five 
thousand volumes the library the college 
where the teacher assigned the freshman composi- 
tion. Thus ever-widening circles the influence 
educational hobby goes and on. The 
moral for adult education evident. 


CANFIELD. “What Progres- 
sive Education, Called?” Journal Adult 
Education. October, 1939. 


This member the 
camp” annoyed the implications the name 
the movement. “What called progressive 
common-sense attempt educate the young gen- 
eration for life is, rather than was” 
“In modern life, large numbers human 
beings are offered pretty free choice between 
full fruitful development their latent abilities 
and stagnation passive triviality. What called 
progressive education has its plainly common- 
sense goal try give them the training that 
they need make intelligent choice and not 
stupid one.” Opponents are critical, not without 
reason. The test will come when learn whether 
not graduates the newer-type school will 
participate more whole-heartedly life. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. “The Usefulness Use- 
less Knowledge.” Harper’s Magazine. 179: 
October, 1939. 
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Both the scientific and humanistic fields 
knowledge has often turned out 
useful. The Institute for Advanced Study exists 
for learning. “Learning such cultivated. The 
results the individual and society are left 
take care themselves. faculty meetings 
are held; committees exist. Thus men with 
ideas enjoy conditions favorable reflection and 
conference.” The Institute “exists paradise 
for scholars who, like poets and musicians, have 
won the right they please and who 
accomplish most when enabled so.” 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM “The Superiority 
Progressive Education.” Education. 
October, 1939. 


Progressive education opposes traditional edu- 
cation and so-called education. 
“begins with life and living itself, stresses the 
pupil’s activity, under teacher guidance, aims 
have pupils think out and plan and direct what 
they are doing, consistent with present notions 
mental hygiene, and seeks improve the social 
order.” This whole issue devoted the pros 
and cons progressive education seen 
number authors. 


LINDEMAN, “The Goal American 
Education.” The Survey Graphic. 28:570-571 
ff. October, 1939. 


the confusion aims resulting “scho- 
lastic department store,” are reminded that 
there not much danger long “responsible 
educators keep their minds focused upon the main 
desideratum which human personality.” 
hope educators will not make the mistake 
assuming that education For democracy. 
reality, education the highest type democracy 
because individual development growth can 
only take place free society.” 


“Psychological Bases for Adult 
Learning.” Teachers College Record. 
October, 1939. 


may said that the generalization 


mental decline function age is, the 
least, exaggeration. The adult will probably 
not lose his mental ability concomitant 
age.” Again “the volume interests does not 
shift materially people grow older.” 
“Punishment unreliable force, especially 
with adults. Learning reward confirma- 
tion controllable, and the main cause 
learning.” These and other conclusions show the 
importance this article the field adult 


PHELPs, “Imperatives Education.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 25: 
332-336. May, 1939. 

democracy, “Thinking must not co- 
erced, but may guided and directed always 
with the right dissent. Lacking leadership 
high order, however, differences thought may 
easily drift into confusion and “If 
are have manual for teachers must 
entirely free from ‘isms,’ slogans, 
ganda, must consist fundamentals gleaned 
from sound educational thought wherever may 
found and without regard whether 
new old.” 


Educational Method. 19:7-9. October, 1939. 


This description the Workshop idea 
has been experienced this informal school, 
The Workshop. Pertinent problems, student needs, 
teacher-pupil ratio classes, experiences 
and sharing teaching and administration, and 
unifying philosophy are essential the success 
the plan. The plan seems the logical culmina- 
tion the activity theory. 


Saxe. “Defining Indoctrina- 
tion.” School and Society. 50:481-485. October 
14, 

“Indoctrination involves the emotionalizing 
doctrines; not the creation goals. Only 
confusion can arise when the term indoctrination 
attached any object conditioning except 
beliefs, that is, intellectual patterns.” 


The Enduring Symbol 


Lawson 


THERE are those whose lives 

ARE spent vain quest the perishable 
REWARDS labor—gold, fame, power; 

busily amassing 

THE wealth pay for their lavish funerals. 
TEACHING has been termed the indigent 
PROFESSION contrast with others 

WHICH HAVE way paying save check. 
teacher denies the exchange value the 
DOLLAR within limits; but the fact which 
MARKS his life different that has 
PLACED other values higher. seeks happiness 
BEFORE the wealth craved others, leaving 


THEM that symbol happiness which finds daily. 
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The Activity School. New York: 
Little Ives Company, 1926. 150 pp. 
Shackled Diplomacy: The Permanent 
Factors Foreign Policies Nations. 
New York: Barnes Noble, Inc., 


1934. 244 pp. 


Education. New York: American Book 
Company, 1935. xiii 449 pp. 
The National Mind: English, French, 
German. New York: American Book 
Company, 1938. xii 508 pp. 
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war against ignorance 

Guidance Adulthood and Childhood 
ington, D.C., gives illustrations the prac- 
tical outcomes guidance. GERALDINE 
whose articles have often de- 
lighted our readers recently returned from 
another trip abroad and Ignorants 
Abroad records some her impressions 
tourists and touring. For brief moment 
invite the reader consider Was Mil- 
ton’s Goodness Virtue? LAUFE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, raises the ques- 
tion and leaves doubt. 

glady give space the announce- 
ment Printing’s Quincentenary, 
GEHNER, New 


York representative the Collegiate Press, 
The George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, and former alumni 
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tutor should not continually thundering instruction into the ears 
his pupil, were pouring through funnel, but induce him 


“More the Reform Secondary 
Education Germany,” The Educa- 
tional Forum (Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Co.), No- 
vember, 1938. 


secretary Ripon College. member 
the American Institute Graphic Arts 
the author has made important contribu- 
tions distinctive magazine 
printing. 

French Secondary Education 
KANDEL contains the translation recent 
Instructions teachers France. de- 
serves minute reading. Essentialists and 
Progressives alike will find support 
for their respective emphases. 

The three poems were contributed 
young poets well known our readers. 
The Enduring Symbol Law- 
Professor Southern Normal 
University, ingenious vehicle for 
lofty sentiment. 

The illustrations came from Pro- 
fessor JosEPH Hofstra Col- 
lege. 


think, distinguish, and find out things for himself sometimes 
opening the way, other times leaving for him open; and 


accommodate his precepts the capacity his 
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